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COMMODITY PRICES VERSUS THE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


Most writers, both popular and learned, dealing with price relationships and price 
movements, seem to accept the familiar indexes of commodity prices at wholesale as an 
adequate measure of the broad general price level. The object of this article is to show 
that these indexes of commodities at wholesale, very largely influenced in their move- 
ments by speculative activity in the great basic commodities like wheat, cotton and 
the rest, differ too widely from most other known types of price indexes, as the cost 
of living, wages, rents, etc., to be accepted as a valid measure of the whole. Both in 
their long-time trend and in their short-time variations they differ widely from the 
theoretical general price level and from an actual computation of the latter. The ques- 
tion is vital in the problem of monetary and economic stability. 


Index numbers, and especially price indexes, are today so common 
that one scarce remembers this invention is not much over a century old. 
I say invention, for they were such, as definitely as the telescope or 
weighing scale, and as authentic and useful. Yet as late as 1815, in a 
famous essay, one of the cleverest and most original minds that ever 


grappled with the problems of money and prices, David Ricardo, could 
write such things as this: 


It has indeed been said that we might judge of the value of money by its 
relation, not to one, but to the mass of commodities. When we consider that 
commodities are continually varying in value, as compared with each other; 
and that when such variation takes place, it is impossible to ascertain which 
commodity has increased, which diminished in value, it must be allowed that 
such a test would be of no use whatever. 

Some commodities are rising in value, from the effects of taxation, from the 
scarcity of the raw material of which they are made, or from any other cause 
which increases the difficulty of production. Others again are falling, from 
improvements in machinery, from the better division of labour, and the im- 
proved skill of the workman; from the greater abundance of the raw material, 
and generally from greater facility of production. To determine the value of a 
currency by the test proposed, it would be necessary to compare it successively 
with the thousands of commodities which are circulating in the community, 
allowing to each all the effects which may have been produced upon its value 
by the above causes. To do this is evidently impossible.* 


The beginning of a long and acrimonious controversy, happily now 
long since resolved, and all but forgotten. Yet in the view of the present 
writer, the high pragmatic test of the validity and practical value of 


* Ricardo’s Works, McCulloch edition, “Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency,” p. 400. 
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over, and volume of business. This he did by combining an index of com- 
modity prices giving a generous weight to manufactured articles, with 
indexes of wages and also of securities. Real estate prices, which he 
sought, were not then available.* 

In the same way, a few years later, Professor Irving Fisher, in his well- 
known work, The Purchasing Power of Money, employed much the same 
kind of general price index. This was in 1911. In the intervening near 
ouarter of a century we have seen the most tumultuous price upheavals 
in modern times, perhaps the finest laboratory experiment in monetary 
phenomena in the history of the modern world; but it seems to have 
taught us little, as yet. In the war, Professor W. C. Mitchell and his staff 
made a notable contribution to price indexes by tabulating the prices of 
nearly fifteen hundred articles of commerce; and more recently Professor 
W. I. King compiled an index of significant interest for his masterly 
studies of the income of the people of the United States. This he called an 
index of consumers’ goods; it is shown on Chart IV. 

But all these refer to prices of physical goods alone; and it is not widely 
known that probably now less than half of our present-day working popu- 
lation is engaged in this actual physical production; at least a half is 
occupied in the myriad services of transportation and exchange, and all 
the endless professions and other similar occupations—something like 
95 millions of workers, at full tide. This is why retail prices and rents and 
wages and salaries, and lands and securities and so much else bulk so 
large in the total of all payments, that is, in the aggregate of all ex- 
changes of money. I have roughly estimated that they may total from 
three to five times the aggregate for all exchanges of commodities at 
wholesale; in years like 1928 and 1929 perhaps even more. 

How completely misrepresentative the wholesale price indexes may be 
at times was vividly illustrated in the years of 1920 and 1921. From 1920 
to 1921 bank debits in 140 cities outside New York declined from 241 
billions to 191 billions. At the same time our index of the volume of trade 
and production declined from 1038 to 91, or about 12 per cent: basic 
production from 102 to 84; electric power output from 105 to 90. But 
the fall in commodity prices was still more violent. The Bureau of Labor 
index fell from 154 to 98, that is, well over one-third. 

Now in days gone by before the war, bank debits, or bank clearings as 
they were then known, were one of our most reliable indexes of general 
business conditions and changes. But they lost this character through 
the tremendous rise and fall in price levels and in values generally that 
came with the war’s inflations and deflations. If we had an accurate 
measure of the average of all price changes, then of course the dollar 


‘Money and Credit Instruments in Their Relation to General Prices, New York, 
1906. 
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TYPES OF PRICE CHANGES 
IN U.S. FROM 1830 
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RELATIVE PRICE CHANGES IN U.S. 


(OTHER INDEXES + WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES) 


(RATIO SCALES) BASE OF 100 
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This chart shows from 1830 the course in the United States of composite wages, 

rents, cost of living, and retail food prices relative to wholesale commodity prices (i.e., 

each separate series ~ wholesale commodity prices) for a century. It will be seen that 

each of the series, most notably wages, has had a rather consistent long-time increase 

relative to wholesale commodity prices. Also, the close correspondence between the 
relatives of retail prices and cost of living may be noted. 
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figures of bank clearings divided by the index numbers for the price level 
would make of bank debits reliable indicators of business conditions. But 
such an index did not exist. If the index of commodity prices at wholesale 
had been used to make these adjustments, the fantastic result of dividing 
the bank debits for 1920 and 1921 by this index would have been to place 
business higher in 1921 instead of something like 15 per cent lower, as it 
actually was according to the most trustworthy measures that we have. 

It was this incident that started the search for a broader index of what 
we may term the general price level. Could it be made? What was there 
available? 

Besides the familiar indexes of commodity prices at wholesale, thanks 
to the pioneering work of Dr. W. R. Burgess, Professor Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Dr. Ralph Hurlin, Dr. Roland P. Falkner, Professor Paul H. Doug- 
las, Dr. Leonard Ayres, and others, it is possible to compute an index of 
wages back to 1820; likewise an index of retail foods to the same period ; 
estimates of cost of living also; a broad index of urban rents to 1850; 
and an index of building costs to 1840. All of these are duly plotted, to a 
uniform scale for each series, in Chart I. It will be seen at a glance that 
alone of these five representative indexes, that for commodity prices at 
wholesale shows no rising long-term or secular trend. For commodity 
prices the levels for the first thirty years shown are about on the same 
plane as the average for the last thirty years. 

These marked differences in trend are revealed even more vividly in 
the graph showing the course of these other types of prices relative to the 
wholesale commodity index. This is done by simply dividing these index 
numbers by the Bureau of Labor indexes of prices at wholesale, as is set 
forth in Chart II. What is true of these indexes is true also for other types 
of prices, as of land and of railway and other corporate shares. In an 
extremely interesting study® Hoyt has shown that land values in Chicago 
in the last hundred years rose on the average about 8 per cent per an- 
num, compounded. 

Land and security transactions and their like are not a negligible part 
of monetary exchanges, and have their due place and share in any com- 
putations as to the broad average of all types of prices. 

The inference leaps to the eye. If commodities at wholesale have shown 
no secular trend in a century (or two centuries!), while almost all other 
important types of prices have generally risen, then wholesale commodity 
prices cannot be accepted as an adequate measure of the long-term trend 
of values generally, or of the average purchasing power of money. For 
the rest we know that their wide gyrations are not representative, either 
in extent or, for considerable periods, even in direction, of the short-time 
movements of prices in general. This latter fact was sharply in evidence 

H. Hoyt, One Hundred Years of Land Values in Chicago, 1830-1983, Chicago, 1933. 
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THE INDEX OF THE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL in 
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In the above chart price level in the United States (described in the 

preceding diagram) is the indexes of cost of living in 82 cities (U. S. 

Dept. of Labor) and King’s price indexes of consumption goods for all 

types of consumers. These x re each shown only annually, and are on the 


1913 base. The close c the courses of these lines may be seen. 
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in the remarkable period from 1924-25 to 1929-80; therein the tendency 
of commodity prices was distinctly downward while that of most other 
types of prices was upward. 

Therefore, an attempt was made to combine all of the various types of 
indexes available, including wholesale prices, into a broad composite. This 
was done with many misgivings, and in spite of the excellent precedent 
set by Kemmerer and Fisher ; it was first presented in 1924,° and later re- 
vised and extended to include, in recent years, some twelve different series. 
A revision of this index, back to 1913, and a description of its components, 
was given in 1928," to which the interested reader is referred. 

This index has since been carried back to 1860; and Dr. Rufus S. 
Tucker has, by a series of interesting correlations, made estimates back 
to 1820.* This index, with Dr. Tucker’s estimates from 1850 to 1860, is 
shown in Chart III, together with the index for commodity prices at whole- 
sale and the composite index of wages compiled by this department. Here 
is graphically shown how much this index of the general price level differs 
both in trend and in variations from the familiar indexes usually employed 
as measures of average prices or of the changing value of money.® 

Have we any decisive tests as to the reliability of this new type of in- 
dex? I think we have two, or three. The first of these is a comparison 
with two other price indexes not made up from wholesale prices, shown 
in Chart IV. One of these is the well-known index of the average cost of 
living, comprising retail prices for foods and other supplies, estimates of 
the cost of light, heat, and the like, and urban rentals. This index, for 
the United States at least, now includes reports from thirty-two cities 
covering the entire country, and is one of the best indexes there is of its 
kind. 

The other index is that for consumers’ goods, compiled by Professor 
W. I. King and published in 1980 by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. This index has not been available since 1930; but it will be seen 
how remarkable was the correspondence from its beginning in 1909. It 
is true that neither of these is conclusive proof of the accuracy of the 
index of the general price level, but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
they do establish a fair degree of probability. 

The decisive proof, to the writer’s mind, is supplied in the acid test of 
the use of this index in adjusting bank debits for price changes. We know 
that from 90 to 95 per cent of all business transactions in the United 
States are now settled by the use of checks, the so-called “deposit cur- 

*Carl Snyder, “A New Index of the General Price Level from 1875,” published in 
the Quarterly Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1924. 

"Carl Snyder, “The Measure of the General Price Level,” published in The Review 
of Economic Statisties, Harvard University, Feb., 1928. 


*“Real Wages,” Barron’s, Oct. 23, 1933. 
*Cf. Warren and Pearson, Prices, Wiley, 1988. 
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rency,” and probably less than 5 per cent by actual “cash.” It follows 
from this that if we had a record of every check drawn upon every bank 
in the United States, and at the same time an accurate measure of all 
goods and services exchanged, then we could compute with absolute pre- 
cision the actual average price of everything exchanged within a given 
period. We have no such complete record of every check transaction, and 
no such accurate measure of total trade exchanges. But we have now 
excellent samplings of both. We have good measures, at least, of the total 
growth of industry running back for a century or more, and a variety of 
measures from the period since the Civil War. Bank clearings are of some- 
what dubious value back of 1870, but from then on they form an excellent 
register of the total of business transactions. 

If now we divide the annual clearings, and later debits in cities outside 
of New York, by our index of the general price level, we have the result 
shown in Chart V. Here is shown, first the actual clearings, year by year, 
then the “deflated” series, and then a least-squares trend line carried 
through the latter. If now we compare this trend line of corrected clear- 
ings with a very broad index of production and trade compiled in this 
department, shown in the line above, we shall see how close is the corre- 
spondence between the two. It gives the impression that here is a definite 
measure of the average rate of growth of industry in the United States. 

Still more striking is the line above, showing the census figures of value 
of manufactures in actual dollars, as reported up to 1899, and from that 
period onward the Day-Persons-Thomas index of physical volume of 
manufactures, by census dates. The same general correspondence, the 
same average rate of growth. For the sake of comparison a fourth line is 
added at the top, an index of physical production compiled by Professor 
Warren M. Persons up to 1909, and the still broader index from that date, 
computed by this department, comprising in the later years two hundred 
series and more. Here is shown a slightly lower rate of growth, but the 
same general trend. 

But these are for annual averages only. How would these same clear- 
ings and debits, thus adjusted for price changes, compare with the month 
to month estimates of physical production as, for example, the well-known 
index of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Axe- 
Houghton index, or our much broader index of the estimated total volume 
of trade? Such results are given in Chart VI. In each case the fluctuations 
shown are the deviations from their long-time trends.*® Save that the 
fluctuations of the clearings index, as I have called it, are in general less 
violent than those of the basic production indexes, the similarity is close. 

It goes without saying that no such result is obtainable with the clear- 


* This comparison is given in chart form and analyzed in W. C. Mitchell’s Business 
Cycles: the Problem and Its Setting, p. 8368, New York, 1927. 
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CLEARINGS INDEX IN THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARED WITH A.T. & T. BUSINESS INDEX FROM 1877 
(LONG-TERM TREND#=100) 
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The above chart shows from 1875 the fluctuations of monthly clearings-debits outside 
New York City and the American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s long-time index 
of industrial activity. In the case of clearings-debits, price changes were first allowed 
for by dividing by our genera! price level. Then, in both cases the series were expressed 
in percentage deviations from their long-term trends and normal seasonal variations. 
General agreement in the short-time movements of the two series may be noted. 
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The accompanying diagram shows for Great Britain the calculated general price 
level with three of its leading components: (1) wholesale commodity prices (Sauer- 
beck-Statist), weight 25; (2) wages (G. H. Wood, Ministry of Labour and A. L. 
Bowley), weight 25; (3) retail prices, excluding rents (G. H. Wood and Ministry of 

le Labour), weight 25. Other components not here shown are: rents (source, ibid.), weight 
! 15; security prices (bonds alone, or British Consols up to 1885; composite, fixed and 
variable, security prices of London Bankers’ Magazine, 1885 to date), weight 10. All 
groups were put on a 1913 base before combining with weights designated above. 
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GENERAL PRICE LEVEL IN TWO COUNTRIES 
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The above diagram « e annual indexes of the calculated general price 
levels for the United Stat Great Britain from 1850. (These are the indexes 
described in Charts III and yn the 1913 base and computed somewhat simi- 
larly.) A relatively greater e increase in average prices in the United States 


is indicated. 
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ings and debits save by the means described. First of all, the actual dollar 
figures, uncorrected, show no consistent rate of growth, as is evident from 
a glance at the graph (Chart V) ; and, secondly, if an attempt is made 
to adjust these dollar figures by means of the index of commodity prices 
at wholesale, the result is meaningless, not to say fantastic, as already 
instanced in the episode of 1920 and 1921, referred to above. On the other 
hand, when the clearings and debits are so adjusted they reveal the same 
rate of growth as that shown by other careful and trustworthy measures 
from totally different sources, and in addition their variations from this 
line of growth correspond closely with the most trustworthy measures of 
the short-time variations in trade which we have. To the mind of the 
writer such a result would be inconceivable if the index of the general 
price level did not indeed register closely the actual average price changes 
of all types of goods, services and property exchanged in the United 
States. 

This country is practically the only country for which such a wide 
variety of calculations and comparisons is possible. And especially as 
to the calculation of anything like a general average of all kinds of prices. 
A laborious attempt has been made by this department to make such 
calculations also for Great Britain; but the material seems clearly inade- 
quate and the results unsatisfactory." Nevertheless, such as they are, 
the revised index is given in Chart VII. Here are shown also the Sauer- 
beck-Statist index of wholesale prices back to 1850, with indexes of retail 
prices and a composite of wages. But it is clear that the retail prices are 
of a type which runs much too closely with the wholesale prices contained 
in these indexes (the Sauerbeck-Statist index comprises only forty-five 
series). Likewise the index for rents, included in the cost of living, repre- 
sents in the earlier years only the long-time estimates of G. H. Wood.” 

For the sake of comparison this index of the general price level for 
Great Britain is shown with that computed for the United States in the 
last of the charts. It will be seen that prior to the war (and excluding our 
Civil War period), this index for the United States was rising steadily 
relative to that of Great Britain. In view of the close correspondence of 
the course of commodity prices at wholesale in the two countries through 
this period, this is a somewhat disturbing result. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to know that precisely the same result appears in a comparison of 
the cost of living index for the two countries, not here shown. It seems 
clear that relatively wages and the like rose more rapidly in this country 
since 1850 than in Great Britain; this for the reason that wages in Great 
Britain at the beginning of this period, compared with those of the United 


"Cf. Criticism and discussion of J. M. Keynes, on the original index: Treatise on 
Money, Vol. 1, p. 58 ff., 1930. 


*“Real Wages and the Standard of Comfort Since 1850,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 1909. 
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States, were relatively high. The great burst of British industry had come 
in the preceding hundred years, and its rate of growth from about 1850 
onward had begun perceptibly to decrease. This is shown very clearly by 
another long investigation which the writer has made, to be published 
elsewhere. It does not seem unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that the 
average level of prices, especially if we consider land values and all their 
like, was in the United States actually rising more rapidly than in Great 
Britain, especially prior to the World War. 

How far these results, which represent investigations extending back 
over the last fifteen years, will be accepted as adequate and convincing, 
time alone can say. A further and, to some, a conclusive confirmation 
would seem to lie in the remarkable correspondence which we have found 
between this index of the general price level and the theoretical relation 
between the volume of trade and the volume of bank credit; that is, with 
what I have termed the trade-credit ratio. This has obtained not only for 
the past sixty years, for which annual data are available, but to a re 
markable degree in the month to month calculations possible from 1918, 
which I have elsewhere set forth.** It seems difficult to believe that such a 
wide variety of correspondence could be found if these results did not 
substantially measure the reality. Certain it is, and this is the main pur- 
pose of the present paper to establish: no such correspondences are ob- 
tainable by means of indexes of commodity prices at wholesale. Therefore, 
to the writer’s mind, it seems clear that we cannot continue to regard 
these latter as in any sense an adequate measure of the general level of 
prices, or of its variations, and emphatically not a trustworthy measure 
of the changing value of money. We now know definitely that the familiar 
type of indexes of basic production—what I have termed the “pig-iron 
type” of indexes, is not a trustworthy measure of “business” or general 
trade, and sometimes a gross distortion. So, also, I think we must now 
recognize the same facts regarding our familiar indexes of wholesale 
prices. 

“The dyer’s hand is subdued by the stuff it works in”; but, to the mind 
of the writer, these findings are of fundamental importance for perhaps 
the gravest problem that our modern economic and industrial structure 
has now to deal with, that is, the maintenance of some fair degree of 
stability of values and the prevention of such a catastrophic fall in prices, 
and values, as has been witnessed in the last four years. These questions 
I shall deal with at length in another paper. 


Cart SNYDER 
Federal Reserve B 
of New York 


* “Industrial Growth and Monetary Theory,” with charts, Economie Forwm, Sum- 
mer, 1938. 
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FLUCTUATING EXCHANGE RATES, FOREIGN TRADE 
AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


Movements in exchange rates may be classified as wild, equilibrating, manipulated 
(for special and usually illusory purposes), and scientifically controlled. Conven- 
tional opposition to flexible exchange rates is based, apparently, upon the assumption 
that all fluctuations are of the first or third type. Attempts to maintain stable ex- 
change rates are open to question for essentially the same reasons as apply to at- 
tempts to maintain fixed prices for particular commodities. As long as so few coun- 
tries are on the gold standard, a return to this standard by any particular country 
would not give exchange rate stability. Theoretical analysis and the history of trade 
over the last two decades fail to support the view that exchange rate fluctuations 
seriously handicap international trade. The case for free exchange rates rests pri- 
marily upon the desirability of avoiding the disturbances of internal price levels 
otherwise inevitable in adjustments in international price structures. The dangers 
attendant upon varying the gold content of the monetary unit appear to be greatly 
exaggerated. 


The Problem 


The relationship of mobile exchange rates to foreign trade and to 
stabilization of commodity price levels is obviously important but has 
so far received only casual, or strongly partisan, discussion. The busi- 
ness world lays great emphasis on stable exchange rates; but, under 
gold standards at least, it seems unconcerned with, and almost unaware 
of, the disrupting effects of changing price levels. The exaggerated 
importance attached to the traditional international gold standard ap- 
parently rests, first, upon an unquestioning trust in the desirability of 
fixed exchange relationships, second, upon failure to realize that the 
gold standard is very far from affording price level stability, and third, 
upon blind scepticism of the possibility of preserving, under some other 
standard, a horizontal trend of the general price level. In thus cleav- 
ing to fixed exchange rates as the one element of price stability which 
can, and which above all others should, be achieved, we are not im- 
probably dropping the bone to snatch at the shadow. There are excellent 
reasons for believing that unchanging exchange rates are one of the 
least important forms of stability and that they may give rise to more 
problems than they solve. Objections to exchange fluctuations frequent- 
ly arise from an incorrect evaluation of their effect on business activi- 
ties. In any case the opposition of the business man rests on regard for 
his peace of mind (not necessarily his interest) rather than on con- 
siderations of social welfare. It seems worth while, therefore, to subject 
the whole matter to a rather careful scrutiny. 


Types of Exchange Rate Movements 


Movements in exchange rates may be classified as (1) wild, (2) 
equilibrating, (8) manipulated for special (usually illusory) purposes, 
and (4) scientifically controlled. 
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1. Wild Movements of Exchange Rates 


Exchange rate fluctuations may be said to be wild in those cases jp 
which the exchange value of any given currency ceases to bear an even wath 
0 
tolerably close relationship to its domestic purchasing power.’ Such prok 


bala 
chal 
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movements may develop whenever an inconvertible paper currency js 
left to “seek its own level,” especially if there are continuing but un- 


predictable alterations in the absolute volume, and in the rate of crea- 
tion, of the domestic supply of currency. The exchange value of such at 
a currency, at any given moment, is interdependent with the immedi- - 
ate reciprocal demand for bills of exchange and is affected by every i 
rumor which gains any credence whatever. There is, moreover, no cer- “a 
tain limitation on the range of such movements: they are by no means ae 
necessarily self-limiting or held within anything like narrow bounds - 
about the current purchasing power parity norm. On the contrary, 1m 
the very fact that a variation in the external value of a currency ve 
has been extreme ma} | to changes in its internal value that not only - 
justify the previous aberration in exchange rates but provoke still fur- me 
ther exchange movements of the same character and in the same di- 
rection. The chain of causation may thus run from exchange rates to 
internal purchasing power rather than the reverse.” 
~ Wild exchange rate fluctuations are usually associated with uncer- 
tainty as to the immediate or ultimate fate of the internal purchasing 
_power of the currency concerned. They are a disrupting, though, as 
will later appear, not essarily an inhibiting, factor in international 


trade. Their repercu 1s affect the domestic as well as the interna- 
tional commerce of a e countries involved. Except in cases of wholly 


uncontrolled inflation they are, however, likely to be confined almost 
entirely to a period of no great length immediately following the aban- 
donment of a meta! tandard. In a world over-anxious for gold, the 


withdrawal of the right of unlimited redemption at a fixed price usually 
results in a deteriorat n the gold value of a currency greater than 
any decline which « rs in its commodity (purchasing power) value. 
This means, of course, a disproportionate fall not only against gold 
currencies but also against such other paper currencies as have already 
passed through this stage. Normally, however, this sets in motion auto- 
matic corrective forces 

1 Purchasing power par is a very elusive concept but it is sufficient for present 
purposes to employ the h criterion. It is the writers’ conviction, however, 
that, in computing pur: ver pars, only those goods which do not enter into 
international trade should | luded 

2For a more detailed ission ef. Exchange, Prices, and Production in Hyper- 
Inflation: Germany 1920-1923, Frank D. Graham, Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1930, ch. v, and “Self-!I ting and Self-Inflammatory Movements in Exchange 


Rates,” Frank D. Graham, Quart. Jour. Econ., vol. xiii, Feb., 1929, p. 221. 
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¢, Equilibrating Movements of Exchange Rates 
Deviations from the purchasing power parity exchange rate are not 
necessarily wild. They may be no more than sufficient to induce the ap- 


* propriate long-run adjustments to an extraneous disturbance of the 
an balance of international payments. Exchange-rate movements of this 
character may be called equilibrating. If, for instance, the abandonment \ 
a of the gold standard in any country has been due to failure to reduce 
- the internal price level to an equilibrium position, a fall in the exchange } 
“ value of the currency, proportional to the difference between the pre- , 


existing gold price level and the level which would have brought equilib- 
rium, is a stabilizing factor. Such increase as it induces in the ratio of ex- 
ports to imports, visible and invisible, is essential to the country’s 
solvency in international transactions. If other countries (some of which 
must ipso facto be in a position to increase their imports relative to their 


exports without disruption of their balance of payments) impose re- 
ly strictions upon imports from the said country, they will retard the neces- 
" sary adjustment and perhaps change what would otherwise have been 
a“ an equilibrating into a wild movement in the exchange value of the cur- 
. rency in question.® Real disruption of international trade may then de- 
velop. 

™ Mobile exchange rates have many advantages over fixed exchanges 
he cum more or less mobile price levels as an equilibrating mechanism in 
international transactions. They operate immediately, and with the 
nal maximum effect, directly toward their appropriate end of bringing 
" equilibrium in international payments; they are practically friction- 


lly less; and they produce the requisite result with a minimum of extrane- 
ous disturbance. The most significant feature of free, as contrasted 


om with fixed, exchanges is that they permit price levels to be kept stable. 
the The adjustments arising under the alternative mechanism (which con- 
ly sists of fixed exchanges and moving price levels) are, under modern con- 
“ad ditions, so difficult, especially when any price level must move down- 
"4 ward in order to afford stable equilibrium, as to have led to widespread 
ald rejection of the system—the gold standard—with which they are as- 
dy sociated. 

to- The only fly in the ointment of appropriately mobile exchange rates 


is the tendency, in the outside world, to resent a fall in the exchange 
value of a paper currency and the contrary tendency, at home, to re- 
ent sist a rise. So far as the movements are merely equilibrating this is 
quite irrational, but foreign resentment may be justified, and domestic 


nto 
apprehension warranted, when exchange rates are deliberately manipu- 

yer lated in what is supposed to be the national interest. 

Se *The current balance of payments must always, somehow or other, be brought into 


equilibrium, but this equilibrium will be unstable unless prices, in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word, are also brought into appropriate adjustment. 
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nge-Rate Movements 
of an inconvertible paper currency may l,» 


side of equilibrium with its internal purchasing 


to depress indefinitely the gold exchange valye 
Che issuing authorities have only to offer up. 

paper (of which there is an inexhaustible 
iny gold figure they choose to name. It is not 


er, to limit the extent of the fall. The gold ex- 


irrency cannot long remain above the level at 
| for gold; but it does not follow that gold, or 
ivailable at that level. The exchange value of 
efore sink below the desired figure but, in the 
snnot rise above it. Such a deliberate depres- 
below the internal value of the manipulated 
tes exports and retards imports. A “currency 
ilmost always acclaimed by a mercantilistically- 
[t presents an apparent, if not real, alleviation 
involves a partial gift of goods to foreigners 
in extreme cases of depreciation, deliberate 

rred in Germany prior to 1928. 
logical grounds as motivate the home popv- 
1 currency offensive, it is resisted abroad and 
o initiate a tariff or currency war. Deprecia- 
f a currency may, it is true, proceed from 
in the case of an attempt to raise the in- 
attempt were completely successful, in the 
1 the external value of the currency declined 
no material stimulus to exports and no re- 
[he stubborn fact, however, that price levels are 
ites are fluid produces effects which usually 
foreign complaint. Exchange rates may be 
nd accurately, adjusted to changing price 
price levels to erratically manipulated 

fferent story. 

of exchange rates below equilibrium level, 
uly high ratio of commodity exports to 
pressure on foreign gold supplies for so long 
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pletely futile accumulation of unredeemed claims on foreign currencies, 
it would be impossible to keep one currency so low in terms of another 
as to lead to any special advantage in export markets. Every increase 
in the ratio of exports to imports, accruing to any country as a result 
of a relatively low exchange value for its currency, would automatically 
elevate that value. 

The competition in exchange depreciation, therefore, the so-called 
exchange dumping and the acquisition of temporary competitive ad- 
vantages, may not only involve net national losses through the low 
real values which exports command but is sooner or later practically 
impossible of continuance. It is true that the excessive stimulus to ex- 
ports which it affords may provide employment in certain industries 
which would otherwise be idle; and this, in itself, is a gain to the coun- 
try concerned. But in a state of world-wide unemployment, such activity 
is likely to be at the immediate expense of similar export industries in 
other countries; and their loss will be attended by a lack of purchasing 
power over external products which is almost certain to react on the 
foreign demand, in general, for the export commodities of the country 
whose export trade was originally favored. The only real solution of 
the difficulty is a general stimulus to activity which will operate equally 
in the domestic, export, and import fields for all the countries con- 
cerned. At best the policy of a relatively low exchange value for a cur- 
rency could merely result in accumulations of gold which, beyond a 
certain amount, are quite useless. 

Maintenance of exchange rates above the point of equilibrium with 
the internal value of a currency is a stiffer task than their depression; 
but it can be more or less permanently achieved through restrictions on 
imports, dumping of exports, or both. The incentive to such action is 
ordinarily the desire to preserve at least the semblance of a gold stand- 
ard without the domestic deflation which a true gold standard would, 
in given circumstances, impose. Since the internal value of the cur- 
rency is lower than its exchange value warrants, there is a premium on 
imports and an impediment to exports. The condition originally respon- 
sible for the attempt at artificial maintenance of the exchange value 
of the monetary unit at its pre-existing level is thus aggravated. Cumu- 
lative restraints on imports and/or a cumulative forcing of exports, 
through some form of dumping, then become necessary. The manipula- 
tion is without logical termination and, as usual, defeats its own ob- 
jective.‘ 

Many of the countries which, in the post-war period of depreciated 

‘For a discussion of the effect on foreign trade of this form of exchange manipula- 


tion cf. “Exchange Control,” Charles R. Whittlesey, Am. Econ. Rev., vol. xxii, Dec., 
1932, p. 585. 
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currencies, suffered { . relatively low exchange value of their mone. 
tary unit have, in 1 t years, followed the opposite course of maip- 
taining the exchang ic of that unit above the internal purchasing 
power. This is notably true of Germany. The recent procedure igs no 
accident. It may have been an almost, or quite, unavoidable necessity ; 
but it is, in its ow , almost as vicious as its opposite. 

4. Scientifically Cor 1 Exchange Rates 

Scientifically controlled exchange rates are such as are codrdinated 
with a planned price policy which seeks its aims by a steady process 
rather than by tl ps which Nature is said to abhor. This is pre- 
sumably the objective of the stabilization funds now in operation in 
several countries wit ee currencies. The price policy pursued in any 
given case may b fined but there is always some criterion, or set 
of criteria, to which reference must be made in administering the con- 
trol. In most cases criterion is the stability, or at least the support, 
of the internal pri el. If well administered, such control is equili- 
brating so far as international payments are concerned. While it may 
not serve immediately to equilibrate the internal price structure as 
well, it is nevertheless that wholly fortuitous price-level variations, 
such as occur unde! | standards, may be prevented. 

Such exchange rat yvements as have occurred in recent years have, 
in all probability, | dominantly equilibrating, whether they have 
occurred spontaneously or have been attained through more or less 
scientific control. I mn of the relationship between the exchange 
value of the post nvertible paper currencies and their com- 
puted purchasing | pars shows that, except in cases of extreme 
and progressive int ch as those in Germany, Austria, and Po- 
land, the tendency toward identity was strong. This means that there 
was no great dist n of more or less traditional trading relation- 
ships, of the price s ire in other than the paper using countries, 
or of the national trial composition either in those countries or 
abroad. It may be , with the United States on a gold basis through- 
out this period, the t )f depreciated currencies was not big enough 
to wag the golden d h the result that the adjustment took place 
without effect on gold prices. It is, perhaps, possible that the United 
States is so important in world economy that its shift to the other side, 
with the recent red | in the exchange value of the dollar to a level 
below its internal purchasing power, put in a subordinate position the 
countries which kept inged the gold value of their monetary units. 
Instead of inducing a portionate rise in the dollar price level it may 
be that prices will, to <tent, be forced down in the countries which 
have remained on a gold standard throughout the depression. All this, 


however, is a mat iecture and does not affect the assertion 
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that, whatever the chain of causation may be, the internal and ex- 
ternal value of a currency come fairly quickly into line. 


The Gold Standard and Exchange Stability 


It is often assumed that adoption of the traditional gold standard 
in place of the standard which we have today would afford general 
exchange-rate stability.° The countries now on a gold standard of the 
traditional type can be counted on the fingers of one hand. So long as 
this condition persists we cannot expect general exchange stability 
through reversion to gold.*® As a matter of fact, a larger part of our 
trade is with countries whose currencies are more or less closely asso- 
ciated with sterling than with countries on the gold standard. It fol- 
lows that we should secure stability in exchange operations over a larger 
part of our foreign trade if the dollar and the pound were tied together 
than by returning to gold without regard to what is done in England. 
Stabilization of exchange rates cannot, therefore, be used as an argu- 
ment for attaching the dollar to gold. This is, of course, a temporary 
situation, though how temporary no one can say. It is possible that, 
in the long run, the gold group will become larger than would a dollar- 
pound group so that stable exchange rates would be obtained over a 
larger share of our foreign trade by returning to gold than in any 
other way. This, however, is entirely a matter of surmise. 


The Effect of Exchange-Rate Movements on Trade 


The relationship between trade movements and exchange rate fluctu- 
ations is especially significant when a dollar of stable purchasing power 
is in question inasmuch as a dollar of this type must vary in its ex- 
change value against such gold or other currencies as are of unstable 
general purchasing power. 

For generations the business world has accepted as self-evident the 
proposition that exchange-rate stability, which is the chief and dis- 
tinctive contribution of the international gold standard, is a great 
boon to foreign trade. Restoration of exchange-rate stability after the 
war was repeatedly called “an essential preliminary to world trade 


‘Except for the slight fluctuations that arise within the gold points. Such fluctua- 
tions are of almost negligible importance so far as commodity trade is concerned though 
they may be of considerable importance in other transactions, notably in the move- 
ment of short-term funds. 

‘The rate at which the dollar is stabilized is, of course, irrelevant to stability. Once 
free two-way convertibility between currency and gold, even for foreign transactions 
only, is established, exchange rates will be stable with all other countries on the gold 
standard, regardless of the degree of devaluation of the dollar. The principal effect 
of stabilizing at a low rather than a high level will be on the direction and volume of 
gold movements. 
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eans exist, however, whereby exchange hazard; 
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exports were 80 stimulated during certain stages of the German inflation 
as to lead to an increase in imports. 

It cannot be asserted with any assurance that risk deters trade even 
where it is not removed. There are no doubt cases in which a potential 
transaction comes to naught solely because of the risk arising out of 
unhedgible exchange-rate fluctuations. But the risk of loss involves the 
chance of gain. The presence of risk seems to have no withering influ- 
ence on stock and other important markets, and it cannot be assumed 
a priori to be a paralyzing factor in foreign trade. In fact, it may 
reasonably be argued that the possibility of gain or loss from exchange- 
rate movements would tend to increase trade activity by widening the 
choice of prospective traders. Those who desired to avoid the risk of 
exchange fluctuations could do so by hedging or by resort to stable 
currencies. 

It may happen that, as a result of currency depreciation, commodi- 
ties will continue to be imported at their former gold (or stable money) 
value while exports will be sold at less than their former gold value, the 
fact being obscured, to the sellers, by the fact that the fall in the gold 
value of their currency may well be accompanied by a rise in paper 
prices. The effect of this would be to shift the barter terms of trade 
against the country with the depreciating currency regardless of whether 
the total value of exports and/or imports rises or falls. While this may 
be of great significance, it is a problem distinct from the effect on ac- 
tivity in international trade. It relates not to the volume of trade but 
to the division of gain from trade. 

During the period of inflation in Germany the tendency for barter 
terms of trade to move against the home country became so extreme 
that the government undertook to set prices of exports and to forbid 
sales at sacrifice prices. This is one of the few cases where a country has 
taken measures calculated to restrict the volume of exports relative 
to the volume of imports.® It is interesting to consider that so extreme 
an instance of monetary disturbance as this was required to drive home 
to politicians the elementary economic principle that, from the stand- 
point of national welfare, imports and not exports are the sole end and 
justification of foreign trade. 

Import and export figures do not furnish convincing evidence as to 
the influence of exchange-rate instability on foreign commerce, since 
other elements almost invariably enter into the situation. But if the 
data do not prove that the conventional view is wrong, they lend it little 
support. The history of trade from 1914 to 1928 is largely a history 
of trade under fluctuating exchanges. During the greater part of this 


*Other examples include various raw material controls such as the Stevenson plan 
to restrict the export of rubber. 
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period foreign commerce was active and expanding. The world had ing. 
scarcely got back on gold when international trade began to break tion 
down. It does not { v, of course, that stable exchanges were respon- curl 
sible for the collapse. It is clear that exchange stability does not guar- to p 
antee activity of trade and that instability does not prevent it. cost 
Even the extreme depreciation of certain currencies in the early year > 
after the war did not stifle the foreign trade of the countries concerned do | 
or, apparently, restrict that of other countries. As already noted, jt a re 
seems to have served at times to increase both exports and imports goo 
in volume and in val this 
Again, in recent years, when silver was declining rapidly in terms effe 
of gold, trade between the United States, then on the gold standard, the: 
and China, a silver standard country, showed less decline than our lar] 
trade with gold standard countries. That is to say, trade on a basis tow 
of shifting exchang ites stood up better than trade between countries Iti 
with stable exchange relationships. exc 
Trade data recently compiled by the United States Tariff Comnis- abl 
sion’” permit of no definite conclusions on the effect of exchange var- fac 
ations, since they show that, for the period January, 1980, to April, 
1982, our trade v countries whose currencies fluctuated in dollar sca 
value was not affected in a materially different way from that with tio’ 
countries whose cu es were stable in terms of the dollar. But such dir 
differences as did appear were often precisely opposite to conventional exe 
expectation. Thus, for the entire group of countries studied, the per- sec 
centage decline in exports from the United States, a gold standard coun- me 
try, was less after many countries had abandoned the gold standard than ing 
during the preceding period. At the same time, exports from the United lea 
States to countries off the gold standard declined somewhat less than ex’ 
to countries which remained on gold. This is not only contrary to the wa 
view that exchange fluctuations restrict trade, but it goes to refute the ar 
belief that a depreciating currency necessarily checks imports. It is af 
indeed possible that a currency of relatively low exchange value may 
lead to a temporary increase in imports through fear that a further ex 
decline is imminent. Such a prospect may also prevent the present pur- is 
chase of exports of the country in question inasmuch as foreign buyers al 
may hold off in the expectation that, from their point of view, the situ- tr 
ation may soon become still better. All this is, however, ephemeral. m; 
Our own imports from countries with depreciating currencies showed fl 
a greater relative decline than did our exports to these countries. This 
is interesting in view of the then widespread campaign for raising tariffs 
to prevent American producers from being “ruined by exchange dump- 
* Depreciated Exchange, United States Tariff Commission, Report no. 44, Wash- a 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1932. le 
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ing.” The logic of this argument would seem to have required a reduc- 
tion of our tariff rates when, in 1933, the exchange value of our own 
currency began to decline. But now, it seems, the tariff must be raised 
to protect us against imports consequent upon our own rising price, and 
cost, level. 

So far as currency depreciation affects foreign trade it is likely to 
do so indirectly rather than directly. The fear of being undersold as 
a result of “exchange dumping” leads to the erection of barriers against 
goods coming from the country with the depreciating currency. But 
this is not so much the effect of fluctuating exchange rates as it is the 
effect of a commercial policy directed against any situation in which 
there seems to be a prospect of obtaining foreign goods on particu- 
larly favorable terms. This does not imply that a strengthened tendency 
toward artificial restriction of trade is peculiar to fluctuating exchanges. 
It is at least equally probable that the attempt to maintain the nominal 
exchange value of a currency will lead to the erection of almost unscal- 
able barriers. Recent experience in many countries demonstrates this 
fact. 

The unprecedented shrinkage of foreign trade in recent years can 
scarcely be attributed to fluctuating exchanges. It is chiefly a reflec- 
tion of the course of trade in general, accentuated by the extension of 
direct restrictions on international trade, such as tariffs, quotas, and 
exchange controls. The causal relationship is more typically, it would 
seem, the opposite of that ordinarily assumed. Instead of the abandon- 
ment of gold—or the accompanying exchange rate fluctuations—caus- 
ing a shrinkage of trade, it is more apt to be a shrinkage of trade that 
leads to the abandonment of gold. The sharp decline in the value of 
exports, while fixed interest obligations remained as great as before, 
was a primary cause of the numerous departures from the gold stand- 
ard after 1929. Moreover, the fall in trade was greater before than 
after exchange relationships became unstable. 

While the evidence seems to indicate that the deleterious effects of 
exchange-rate fluctuations on foreign trade are greatly exaggerated, it 
is not contended that such fluctuations are, per se, beneficial. If there is 
an expansion in foreign trade it may be at the expense of domestic 
transactions. Such activity as develops may, therefore, be febrile and 
may induce subsequent debility. This is the more likely wherever the 
fluctuations have been, in any degree, disequilibrating. 


The Case for Free Exchange Rates 


If we are to have a dollar of stable purchasing power we must, in the 
absence of effective international action to stabilize all national price 
levels, espouse fluctuating exchange rates. The definitive acceptance of 
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a fixed weight of gold as our monetary standard will give us stab 
exchange rates against other currencies of a similar character, but it 
will tie our price level to that of the outside gold-standard world anj 
banish the possibility of independent control of monetary policy. Ty 
rely on international codperation to secure world-wide stability in th 
purchasing power of gold would be a triumph of hope over experience, 


It would appear to be about as certain as anything can be that, if cop. 
trol is not exerted nationally, it will not be exerted at all. 


There is no consensus as to desiderata in price policy but it yi] 
be generally agreed that, in a conflict of stable exchange rates with 
the stabilization, at a high level, of general economic activity, it is the 
exchange stability which should be sacrificed. How far stability in the 
purchasing power of the monetary unit would give general economic 
stability is uncertain, but few economists would deny that it would, 
at any rate, be an improvement over the present fortuitous vicissitudes, 
It is not contended, of course, that it would be possible, or even desirable, 
to attain a perfectly smooth curve for prices in general (however these 
might be measured) but only that the secular trend should be horizontal, 
The effort to keep general prices absolutely stable over short periods 
would be practically certain to fail. The much more feasible horizontal 


zation of the secular trend would offer great advantages in itself and 
might yield, as a by-product, a very considerable reduction in cyclical 


fluctuations both in prices and in general economic activity. This, at 
any rate, would seem to be the most appropriate immediate goal of 
monetary policy ; and we may leave to a future in which our knowledge 
will be more complete than it is today, such refinements in control as wil 
keep our economic life on a still more even keel. 

If gold is to be the permanent basis of our currency, and if price-levd 
stabilization is to be attained when the price level in countries on the 
traditional gold standard is changing, it will be necessary, from time 
to time, to alter the gold content of the dollar and therefore the rate 
of exchange of the dollar against gold currencies of the traditional 
type. In order to make the policy effective, member bank reserves should 
be computed in gold so that given reserves will, with fixed reserve ratios, 
support a less or greater volume of dollar credits whenever the weight 
of gold in the dollar is respectively raised or lowered. An alternative 
method would be to compute reserves in dollars and change the re 
quired reserve ratio in direct proportion to the alteration in the gold 
content of the dollar. Change should never be arbitrary, and any given 
change should not be of greater magnitude than one per cent. Such 4 
policy would be a stabilizing factor in the trade of all countries. 

If, for instance, there is a tendency toward a falling value of gold 


and the gold content of the dollar is, for that reason, increased, the 
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ember 

stahl augmented exchange value of the dollar will, in accordance with our ob- 
mut : jective of stable prices, neutralize, in dollars, the tendency toward ris- 
j ad ing prices of American imports and exports (and, through the mobility 
: 7 of economic factors, of domestic commodities as well), while the foreign 


n the currency price of American exports and imports (foreign exports) will 
tend to rise in foreign markets in correspondence with the generally 
falling value of gold and the adherence, in those countries, to the tradi- 
tional gold standard. Far from distorting the currents of international 
t will trade or the relationship between prices in any domestic market, the 
tendency will therefore be mollifying. If, on the other hand, apart from 


lence, 
con- 


aa the minor adjustments at times necessary to preserve the equilibrium of 
n the international payments, the price level in any one country fails to move 
om in correspondence with price levels abroad, the preservation of stable 
rould, exchange rates is a definitely disruptive factor involving pressure on 
aden the sticky prices (such as wages) rather than on those which are mobile. 
rable This may have serious results when it operates to force deflation. 

ne The contention has been put forward that speculation would frus- 
satel trate any attempt to set up a dollar of varying gold content." Experi- 
sited ence alone could definitely refute or confirm this assertion. If, however, 
tel; a sizable spread were established between the official buying and sell- 
i al ing price for gold, it seems likely that speculation could be made so 
died expensive as to preclude it. Let us assume that at a given time the dollar 
is, at represents 14 grains of fine gold but that, though there is a two-way 


“— market for gold, the official buying price for dollars is 13.79 grains of 
ledge fine gold and the official selling price 14.21 grains. The maximum spread 
between the gold points, before taking into account the transportation 
charges which establish the present limits, would then be 3 per cent of 
ead par (114 per cent on either side of the par rate with other gold stand- 
n the ard countries). Let us assume that, at the same time, the gold content 
ties of a resumed gold-standard pound is 70 grains of fine gold. The par 
ide rate would then be $5.00=£1 and the gold points, aside from transfer 
onal charges, would be $4.9214 and $5.0714, respectively. Transfer charges 
hould may widen these limits to $4.90 and $5.10. The actual exchange rate 


1s will 


ation will, of course, settle somewhere between these figures. 
eight If now, as a result of the program for preserving a horizontal price 
shies trend in this country, it should appear that a change, let us say a low- 
-_ ering, of 1 per cent in the gold content of the dollar was imminent, there 
, gold would be an inducement, before the change took place, to buy pounds, or 
given other foreign currencies, with dollars in the expectation of securing, 
uch 4 through a counter-transaction after the change had been made, a larger 
number of the dollars of lowered gold content. The effect of any con- 
gold "Cf. “On the Practical Impossibility of a Commodity Dollar,” B. M. Anderson, Jr., 


1, the Chase Econ. Bull., vol. xiii, no. 4, Dec. 18, 1983. 
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Since, moreover, at any level within the gold points, the rate of ex- 
change of one gold currency against other similar currencies is not de- 
termined by the gold content of the respective units but by the current 
reciprocal supply of bills, it does not follow that, if the gold content 
of one of the units is changed in a degree less than the maximum spread 
between the gold points, the actual exchange rate will be at all altered.” 
There seems, therefore, to be no reason to believe that the operations 
of any business man, much less that business as a whole, will be disturbed 
hy scientifically controlled exchange rates altered in the national pur- 
suit of monetary or economic stability in an unstable world. There would 
be not the slightest real ground for foreign resentment at such a policy. 
It is well to remember, moreover, that, even where currency depreciation 
; definitely offensive in character, it is not the competition so facilitated 
which destroys international trade but the retaliations against it. 
With fixed rates of exchange, the only way of attaining an adjust- 
nt to any disequilibrating force is through the painful and disrupt- 
ng alteration of the whole price structure, some parts of which are 
lexible and other parts rigid. This is true whether the requisite adjust- 
t is general, as in a world-wide movement in price levels in one direc- 
‘on, or is merely the minor shift in the relationship between price levels 
which, with unvarying exchange rates, is from time to time essential 


to equilibrium in international payments. 

With flexible exchange rates scientifically controlled, there is, on the 
ther hand, the potentiality of preserving a horizontal trend in the 
value of money, or the pursuit of any other desired monetary policy, 
without regard to or influence upon the different and otherwise conflict- 

¢ policies of foreign nations; without any disturbance of the price 

ructure and economic life in general in the home country; or without 
disturbance, arising from the pursuit of the national monetary policy, 
business abroad. A national monetary policy is no bar to the smooth- 

st operation of international trade and finance. The suggested spread 
een the specie points would, in all probability, offer sufficient play 

for the minor movements in relative national price levels necessary to 
equilibrium in international transactions. If this should prove inade- 
quate, however, the specie points could be placed a little farther apart. 

The immense importance of a stable secular trend in the value of 

oney can be apprehended only on consideration of the volume and 
distribution of long-term contracts (insurance, annuities, savings de- 
posits, bonds, mortgages, etc.) in modern economic life. The bulk of 


\ spread between the gold points of the magnitude above suggested would permit 

' major adjustments in international trade to be made through exchange fluctua- 

» without any change in the gold content of the dollar and would thus obviate 
thuch useless crosshauling of gold. 
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ELASTICITY OF SUPPLY’ 


Elasticity of supply must be carefully distinguished from the slope of the supply 
curve. Supply curves of simple forms have elasticities varying greatly from point to 
point, whereas curves with simple elasticity functions (constant, linear) do not seem 
to satisfy the conditions usually postulated for the supplies of commodities or the 
factors of production. Elasticity of supply does not indicate relative changes in re- 
ceipts or costs. For theoretical problems, the slope of the supply curve is more useful 
as an analytic tool than elasticity of supply. 


The concept of elasticity of supply is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant réle in theoretical and statistical economics.* No longer the inti- 
mate possession of mathematical economists, it has found its way even 
to elementary texts, with perhaps problematic results.* The precise con- 
notation of “elasticity of supply” is not always evident in the writings 
of many economists. Their explanations are usually given in terms of 
percentages, following Marshall’s lead in his simplest formulation of 
the concept of elasticity of demand, although Marshall’s caution in using 
a one per cent variation is not always followed when percentages as large 
as ten or twenty-five are taken for illustrative purposes.* In their sub- 
sequent analyses, economists have discussed elasticity and slope as 
though they were identical concepts. It is the aim of this study to make 
clearer the distinction between elasticity and slope, and, at the same 
time, to offer certain criticisms of the Marshallian formula of elasticity 
when applied to the supply curves of commodities and of the factors of 
production. 


I. Slope and Elasticity 


The distinction in the meaning of slope and elasticity must first be 
made clear. “Elasticity of supply is the ratio of the relative change of 
the quantity supplied to the relative change in the supply price.’”* In 
this definition, the importance of the word relative must be noted. The 


*The writer acknowledges the valuable criticisms of his colleagues, D. R. Inglis, 
of the Department of Physics, and R. L. Dewey, of the Department of Economics, 
Ohio State University. 

*E.g., Paul H. Douglas, “Elasticity of Supply as a Determinant of Distribution,” 
in J. H. Hollander, editor, Economic Essays Contributed in Honor of John Bates 
Clark, New York, Macmillan, 1927, pp. 71-118; Henry Schultz, Statistical Laws of 
Demand and Supply, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 6-12, 100-101; 
Henry L. Moore, Synthetic Economics, New York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 66-68; Wassily 
Leontief, “Ein Versuch zur Statistischen Analyse von Angebot und Nachfrage,” 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXX, 1929, II, pp. 1-53; idem, “Studien iiber die 
Elastizitat des Angebots,” ibid., XXXV, 1982, I, pp. 66-115. 

*E.g., 8. H. Slichter, Modern Economic Society, New York, Holt, 1931, pp. 285-7, 
291-8; F. R. Fairchild, E. S. Furniss and N. S. Buck, Elementary Economics, New 
York, Macmillan, 1929, pp. 245-6. 

‘Dr. Dalton’s criticism of the use of the Marshallian formula is here applicable a 
fortiori, (Hugh Dalton, Some Aspects of the Inequality of Incomes in Modern Com- 
munities, London, Routledge, 1920, pp. 186-97.) 

* Moore, op. cit., p. 66. 
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Fic. Il. Suppry Curves or Constant ELasticiry 


i1y be more important to know how much production will increase or 

decrease with a given price change, than it will be to know the pro- 
| or relative changes. Discussion of these problems in terms of 
ty rather than slope may often obscure important issues, since 
many instances, supply curves with the same elasticity will have dif 
ent slopes, and vice versa, curves with common slopes will have greatly 
pri diff ig elasticities. 

Thus, in Fig. II, the supply curves OA and OA’ have the same elas- 
OM ticity (+ 1.0), but their equations are y = 5x and y = a, respectively. 
A given change of price, produces five times as large an increase in out 
put in the latter as in the former instance. Similarly, OB and OB’ are 
curves with an elasticity of one-half. A given price change modifies out- 
put ten times the amount in the second as in the first of this pair of 
curves. ‘he curves OC and OC’ have elasticities of two, but output 

increases four times as fast in the latter as in the former. 

Fig. III shows three pairs of curves, each consisting of two curves 
LU having the same slope, but which, according to the Marshallian formula, 
ive quite different elasticities. The equations of the curves in each 

pair differ only by a constant. Thus, 4B and A’B’ are two supply 
of curves with a slope of +1.0, starting at the prices of 6 and 3 respec- 


T] 


vely. At a price of ten, their respective elasticities of supply are +2.50 
and + 1.48. 
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Fic. Ill. Turee Tyres or Suprrty Curves 


With quadratics or curves of a higher degree, there is a special prob- 


lem in that families of them may be constructed with the same derivative 
(slope), but the numerical value of the slope varies from curve to curve 
for either a given price or quantity. If quantity supplied is taken as 
the independent variable, as in the curves AC and A’C’, which have the 
equations y = ;,2° + 6 and y = =1,a° + 3, respectively, the slopes 
are equal for any given value of x but not for any given value of y. 
Thus, when x (quantity) is 10, the slopes of both curves are equal to 
+2, but when y (price) is 10, the slopes of the curves are +1.27 and 
+1.98, respectively. In the curves EF and E’F’, price is taken as the 
2 
independent variable, the equations being z= 4 + : +2 and 
ae +- + 5, resp ctively. The slopes here are equal for any given 


+ 
value of y. Thus, when price is 6, the slopes are equal to +.88. 
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Of course, elasticity varies also with price and quantity in these curves. 
Thus in the curves AC and A’C’, the elasticities when x is 10 are +.8 
and +.65 respectively. When y equals 10, the elasticities are +.8 and 
+ .71 respectively. In the curves EF and E’F’, when price is 6, elasticities 
of supply are +1.48 and +1.14, Hence, we may conclude (1) that 
curves having a given elasticity according to the Marshallian formula, 
may have greatly varying slopes, ‘and consequently that the response 
of producers to a given change in market price would vary considerably ; 
(2) and that where the producers would have the same response to given 
changes in the market, the elasticities of supply might vary considerably. 


II. Constant and Variable Elasticity 


The formula for elasticity of supply, ¢ = ydx/rdy, is an application 
to the supply problem of Marshall’s well known formula for elasticity 
of demand. He did not expressly use this formula in his discussion of 
elasticity of supply, but confined himself to a verbal explanation. In 
one place, at least, he used the simple derivative to measure the effect 
of changes in output on the supply price of a commodity, where many 
present-day economists would probably use elasticity of supply.’ In 
terms of the Marshallian formula, several of the writers previously 
mentioned have discussed their problems in terms of constant and varia- 
ble elasticities of supply, terms whose implications are next to be dis- 
cussed. 

The Marshallian formula is usually given a positive sign when ap- 
plied to supply curves,® since the supply curve of competitively pro- 


‘Thus, under the rubric Elasticity of Supply, he says in part: “An increase in the 
price offered by purchasers does indeed always increase supply; and thus it is true 
that, if we have regard to short periods only, and especially to the transactions of a 
dealer’s market, there is an ‘elasticity of supply’ which corresponds closely to elasticity 
of demand. That is to say, a given rise in price will cause a great or small increase in 
the offers which sellers will accept, according as they have large or small reserves in 
the background, and as they have formed low or high estimates of the level of prices 
at the next market: and this rule applies nearly in the same way to things which in 
the long run have a tendency to diminishing return as to those which have a tendency 
to increasing return. ... For the ultimate output corresponding to an unconditional 
demand at even current prices would be theoretically infinite: and therefore the 
elasticity of supply of a commodity which conforms to the law of Increasing Return, 
or even to that of Constant Return, is theoretically infinite for long periods.” (Prin- 
ciples, pp. 450-451.) 

In discussing the relation of supply to a derived demand, he uses as the measure 
of supply, where ¢:(z) is the supply function, “That »’(z) be positive and large, i.é., 
that the supply price for blades should increase rapidly with an increase, and di- 
minish rapidly with a diminution of the amount supplied.” (Mathematical Appendiz, 
Note XV, p. 853.) 

*H. L. Moore, op. cit., pp. 66-7; Schultz, op. cit., pp. 6, n. 4, 100-101. But note Joan 
Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition, London, Macmillan, 1933, p. 36; A. L. 


Bowley, Mathematical Groundwork of Economics, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, pp. 
32-4. 
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atively ( double logarithmic scale, all constant elasticity supply curves 
lines, a property utilized in Professor Douglas’ theoretical 
ind in Dr. Leontief’s statistical studies mentioned above.” A 
icity supply curve is a straight line at 45°. A relatively in- 
curve has a larger, and a relatively elastic curve a smaller, angle 
horizontal. Fig. IV is a representation of the same supply curves 

; Fig. II, plotted on a double logarithmic scale.** 
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7 Fic. Suppty Curves or Constant ELasticitry 
is as little reason, a priori, to believe that all supply curves 
tant elasticity as there is to expect it of all demand curves. 
v ding for the moment the statistical devices employed in the 
Fig of supply curves, it is clear that the elasticity of supply will 
i upon the shape of the individual producers’ cost curves, the 
~s n r of producers, and their reaction to changes in price in the spe- 


rket under consideration. Professor Moore has shown that the 


f course, analogous to the use of this scale in demand analysis. Strict- 
the ; , elasticity of demand or supply is not indicated by the slope of the line 
logarithmic scale, but by the reciprocal of the slope, although some econo- 

ig loosely, have used slope as synonymous with elasticity. Cf. Holbrook 


\ ng, “The Statistical Determination of Demand Curves,” Quarterly Journal of 


Economics, XXXIX, August, 1925, 515. 
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assumptions might be made with respect to elasticity of supply 
in the orde: r simplicity are: (1) that elasticity is constant, 


(2) that it is ir function of price or quantity (y or @), and (3) 
that it is a qua ec function of either of these variables. One might, 
of course, p d to more complex functions involving higher Powers 
of z and y. A gly, he derives typical equations for supply curves 


which will be translated here, for brevity’s sake, into the more usual, jf 
less elegant, M ‘tation. Thus, when ¢ = a + by, the suppl; 
curve will be « form #=ky%ev, When ¢ = a + by + cy’, the sup 


ply curve wil kyeeev*tev?/2 and so on, with the more complex forms, 
For simplicity’s , his more complex forms will be omitted from this 
discussion.*” A ible objection to the use of these forms might be 
raised, in that 1 .dequacy of the statistical data from which supply 
curves may be ed would not justify the use of such complex equa- 
tions, especia the process becomes laborious with the increasing 
complexity of lamental equation. In practice, it might be found 
that the fit of rve of this sort would be no better than that given 
by astraight | nple quadratic.” 

One serious on can be raised to the use of Moore’s equations 
as typical equ ; of supply, in that, while they conserve simplicity 
of the elasticity, they do not adequately represent the facts of supply. 
All three are continuous functions passing through the origin. The ob- 
jection may be ited with the simplest of the equations, y = ka, 
This equation i s that at a price of zero, there will be no offer of 
goods. At a pric htly above zero, no matter how small, the producers 
would offer pa f their stock; and with further increases in price, 
there would be co onding increases in the amount offered, the change 
taking place at ite indicated in the equation. A curve of this sort 
seems objectionable when used as a supply curve either for commodities 
or for the factors of production. 

Almost all « lities are produced only after a considerable in- 
vestment in overhead has been made. No plant would be constructed 
if the price wer y small, and certainly, no plant would continue in 
operation indefinit f it could not meet part of its overhead charges 
as well as its pri sts. Consequently, for any one firm, its supply 
curve will begin only at a price somewhat above zero. In a static equilt- 
brium, both price and quantity offered would be considerably greater 
than zero for each producer. Reasoning along these lines, most ecor- 
omists, following Marshall, draw their supply curves either as discon- 

"Cf. op. cit., } Here ¢ is the coefficient of elasticity, e, the base of the 
natural logarithms, tant of integration. 

* Thus, Profes . in his study of the demand curve for sugar, found 
that the Moore di es, which are analogous to the supply curves treated 


here, did not yield a bet fit than a straight line. (Op. cit., pp. 54-60, 81-84.) 
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tinuous functions which end shortly before reaching the axes, or they 
draw curves beginning at a price greater than zero.® 

Somewhat different problems are presented by the supply curves of 
the factors of production. In the present state of informed opinion, it 
would be hazardous to describe the conditions which must be fulfilled 
by satisfactory equations of supply, so that the following observations 
are to be regarded as indicative of the possible forms which solutions 
might take rather than as solutions of the problems themselves. 

The fixity of the total land supply would point to a supply curve 
rising at right angles to the base line, but the land supply for any one 
purpose would be variable at least within certain limits.” It is quite possi- 
ble, as Walras has suggested, that the offer of land for any given pur- 
pose might increase with rises in price up to a point, and, in some cir- 
cumstances, might even decrease for higher prices. It may well be dis- 

uted whether the supply curve of labor is negatively or positively sloped 
P or p y sloped, 
or whether it turns back on itself at relatively high wages.” In any 
event, it probably cannot be represented properly by the simple, posi- 
tively sloped curve used in some of the textbooks, but would be a more 
complex curve starting at some distance from the origin. The writings 
on saving and its relation to the rate of interest indicate a great variety 
of possible supply curves which might represent the facts, depending, 
of course, on the assumptions made as to the dominant motives in saving. 
Thus, some writers imply a negatively sloped curve, others, one posi- 
tively sloped. Some begin at the origin, others below the origin, crossing 
the z axis at some distance from 0. Some of the curves are relatively 
simple, others more complex, as when it is agreed that different rates of 
interest will affect different groups of savers differently, and accordingly 
that the amount of savings would vary with the dominance of one or 
another group of savers.” 

Marshall, op. cit., esp. 343-7, 360, 463-76, 810-12; F. Y. Edgeworth, “Laws of 
Increasing and Diminishing Returns,” Papers Relating to Political Economy, Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1925, I, pp. 64, 81. For more recent statements in the scientific lit- 
erature, see J. Viner, “Cost Curves and Supply Curves,” Zeitschrift fiir National- 
okonomie, IlI, (1932), pp. 23-46; Heinrich von Stackelberg, “Grundlagen einer 
reinen Kostentheorie,” ibid., pp. 333-67; 552-90; Luigi Amoroso, “La Curva Statica 
di Offerta,” Giornale degli Economisti, XLV, no. 1, Jan. 1930, pp. 6-7. Textbooks also 
commonly follow this practice. 

*Léon Walras, Eléments d’Economie Politique Pure, 4th ed., Paris, Pichon et 
Durand-Auzias, 1920, pp. 223-80, 478, and Fig. 24. See also H. J. Davenport, Eco- 
nomics of Enterprise, New York, Macmillan, 1913, esp. pp. 169-72, 196-8. For a 
statistical discussion, see J. D. Black, Production Economics, New York, Holt, 1926, 
pp. 436-40. 

“Cf. Walras, loc. cit.; Douglas, loc. cit.; A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, 2nd 
ed., London, Macmillan, 1924, pp. 591-600, 619-28, 753-4; Giovanni Demaria, “L’Offerta 
Individuale di Lavoro e le Sue Limitazioni,” Giornale degli Economisti, XLVIII, Aug. 
1933, pp. 519-70. 


= Cf. Walras, op, cit., pp. 480-82, Figs. 25 and 26; A. B. Wolfe, “Savers’ Surplus 
and the Interest Rate,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXV, 1921, 1-85, esp. pp. 
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lysis of certain problems of distribution, oligopoly (du- 
d the relation of cost to supply under competitive voiditions 


that formulae must be used to express various supply rela- 


by way of comparison of various firms, or of the situation 
+] production of various commodities or productive services. 
itention of the writer that these relations can be expressed 
ctorily in terms of the simple derivative, or slope, or their 
ls, than they can be with the Marshallian formula for elasticity 


III. Elasticity, Receipts, and Costs 


the fundamental relation is the variation 


offered with changes in price, whether this variation be 
ray inges ol quantity relative to p (2 
n of the proportional increase in output with 
dx /dy 
nal nerea in price (2.€. / ly)- 


ble that the epoch-making value of the Marshallian concept 

ind has led to the use of the same formula for supply 

it has few advantages and many disadvantages and where 
himself used the first derivative.” 

probable that the elasticity formula was suggested to 

by Cournot’s chapter on the law of demand, where he dis- 

variation in gross receipts with changes in price, as a pre- 

to his analysis of monopoly and ouapeny. At least, the transi- 

Cournot’s statement to Marshall’s is easily made, and Marshall 

acknowledged his indebtedness to Cournot for the use of 

nts of price and quantity in the treatment of problems 

stribution.”° 

case of demand curves, the Marshallian elasticity formula 

ible purpose. It shows the variation of the expenditure by 

the siven commodity with changes in its price, as well as 

il variation of prices and qu intities. <9 fact, the latter 

t mostly as an index of the former property 27 When applied 

lv curve, the elasticity formula does not : ioe a similar rela- 


s in output to either receipts or costs, if we postulate a 


loped supply curve. 
ase in price is accompanied by an increase in the total re- 


footnote 1. 
it., preface, x, p. 101, n. 1. For Cournot’s discussion, see R 
he Mathematical Principles of the Theo W 1, N. T. Bacon, 
, New York, Macmillan, 1927, pp. 52-55. Cf. Moore, op. cit., pp. 33-9 
difficulties arising when the proportional variation in terms of finite quan- 
considered have been pointed out by Dr. Dalton, loc. cit. 
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ceipts of the producers and, at least in the short run, by an increase in 
their costs. The relation ydx/rdy, however, does not indicate the rela- 
tive changes of their receipts. Considered in terms of finite increments, 
this fraction represents the original price times the increase in output, 


divided by the increase in price times the original output. Referring to 
Fig. I, OA is the original price and OM the amount offered. QT is the 
increase in price and MN the increase in the amount supplied. Hence 
AOMP is the total receipts of the producers at the original price and 
BONQ the receipts at the increased price. The elasticity formula is the 
limit of the ratio of yAr to rdy, i.e. PMNT/BAPR. The change in 


receipts is not indicated by the quotient of these two areas, but by their 
sum, when the supply curve is positive. The relation is different in the 
case of the negatively sloped curve, for then Ay and Az are of opposite 
signs, so that the ratio of yda/rdy does indicate the relative gain or 


loss in gross receipts 

The relation of the supply curve to the cost curves of the producers 
under competitive, monopolistic or oligopolistic (duopolistic) conditions 
is a problem beyond the scope of this paper. Hence, the relation of the 
elasticity of supply to conditions of relatively increasing, decreasing, 
or constant costs will not be considered here. Suffice it to say that the 
procedure which considers the supply curve as the derivative of the total 
cost curve, and hence passes from supply to cost by integration, appears 
inadequate for a competitive industry regardless of its type of long- 
run cost curve, since there are, of necessity, a number of producers in a 
competitive industry who may have quite different cost curves, depend- 
ing on the respective sizes of their plants, the degree of utilization, and 
their distance from the given market. In the case of monopolistic pro- 
duction, or even in that of duopoly, the marginal cost curve that is 
used in conjunction with demand or marginal revenue curves can scarce- 
ly be considered as a market supply curve. There is, therefore, no im- 
mediate simple relation between cost and supply which might suggest 
the necessity of retaining the elasticity formula for the explanation of 


these problems.” 


From the preceding discussion, a number of conclusions seem war- 
ranted. The use of elasticity of supply in theoretical analysis may ob- 
scure the fact that a given elasticity may represent quite different re- 
sponses of producers to a given price change. If one is interested in 
knowing the amount of commodity A that will be offered in comparison 
to an amount of B, when a given price change takes place, that informa- 


tion will not be supplied directly without deriving the equation of supply 


* The complexity of t! st and supply relation under competitive conditions has 
been ably argued in the J omic Journal intermittently since 1928 by Messrs. Pigou, 
Robertson, Sraffa, Harrod, and Shove. For the problem of oligopoly, reference should 
be made to the works of Messrs. Chamberlin, Schneider, Zeuthen, and Mrs. Robinson. 
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from the elasticity, if the data are at hand to do so. Thus, it seems 
questionable to derive elasticities of supply from statistical data without 
first deriving the supply function, which is the primary and more im- 
portant relation. Secondly, the discussion of theoretical problems in 
terms of constant elasticities of supply, postulating this relation for 
the entire curve and not merely for a short range, seems to ignore the 
necessary conditions of supply which would require a supply curve start- 
ing at some distance from the origin, both for commodities and produc- 
tive services. Many of the important conclusions phrased in terms of 
elasticity would be equally valid if stated in terms of slope. The dis- 
crepancy between elasticity and slope may lead to doubtful conclusions 
if this distinction is not borne in mind, Finally, the elasticity formula 
does not best express the relation between costs or receipts of the pro- 
ducers and the changes in output or price. Discussion in terms of the 
slope of the supply curve or its reciprocal, therefore, would appear sim- 
pler and more exact for most matters, while it would avoid important 
difficulties inherent in the Marshallian formula. 

There is one very serious objection to the use of the derivative as 
the measure of the relation between prices and quantities offered. It is 
not an abstract number and hence its numerical value will differ with 
the units of price and quantity used. Thus the slope of the supply curve 
of wheat would be different when measured in dollars and bushels from 
what it would be when measured in marks and kilograms or shillings and 
hundredweights.” If the discussion centers upon a single supply func- 
tion, this objection is not serious. In a comparison of the statistical 
supply functions of wheat and watches in one place, or of, say, wheat 
in France and the United States, a more abstract measure is desirable. 
This might well be done by expressing prices and quantities in terms of 
their respective standard deviations when there are comparable fitted 


ox 
while not entirely free from objections 


curves. This measure 
dz cy 
would appear to be a less deceptive measure than the ordinary coefficient 


of elasticity when applied to most problems of supply. 
Henry J. BirTERMANN 
Ohio State University 


“The analogous problem in demand analysis was one of Marshall’s reasons for 
the adoption of the elasticity formula. (Cf. Principles, Math. App. Note III, p. 839.) 
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to lend and, even so far as lending power remained, waning confi- 
ide it practically impossible for Argentina, Brazil, and Aus- 
continue their borrowing. Thus was cut off from these debtor 
s one of their chief sources of supply of foreign exchange, at the 
leaving their demand on account of interest on past foreign 
ts as great as before. 
During the same period the supplies of foreign exchange arising from 
ort trade underwent a steady decline due to falling prices in 
ts of the world for agricultural products, a movement arising 
erproduction and from the general process of deflation. The very 
off of loans to these countries forced them to dump products 
s already glutted with raw materials. Added tonnage exports 
vay compensated for declining prices in furnishing supplies of 
exchange. Yet, with the exception of Brazil, the demand for 
bills underwent, at first, no comparable decline on account of 
lise imports. 
ice, then, of foreign borrowing cut off and the value of ex 
dly diminishing, with interest on past foreign debts remaining 
fore and imports declining less rapidly than exports, the raw 
btor nations found a severe strain placed upon their foreign 
nges. It was a situation which inevitably called forth heavy gold 
One after another of these countries was forced to restrict a 
e movement of gold and to suspend the gold standard. Such action did 
t bring an end to gold ‘exports. Gold continued to flow out but under 
litions of rigid control for the purpose of meeting interest on the 
blic debt, until Argentina had lost a considerable proportion, Aus- 
nearly all, and Brazil all of her monetary gold stock. 
rning to a more detailed treatment of the monetary experiences 
countries, Argentina, which was the first to suspend the gold 
|, will first be dealt with. In the years prior to 1929 Argentina 
orted considerable amounts of gold, particularly from the United 
Gold passed into the Caja de Conversion, a government insti 
hich stood ready to issue notes for gold or, since 1927, to give 


el) for one Argentine gold dollar ( peso oro).” Part of the gold 
ilso passed into the reserves of the banks of Buenos Aires, 


ly the Banco de la Nacion. This import movement is explained 


es, in either case at a ratio of 2.27 Argentine paper dollars 


tics covering the years 1910 to 1933 see Revista de Economica Argen- 
her, 1932, p. 369 


ine gold dollar is not in content the exact equal of the United States 
] 


rhe |] le (before devaluation) was equivalent to 10.364 Argentins dollars. The 
dollar is used in both countries. Prices are measured in the Argentin« 
gold and paper, dollars. Here, unless otherwise stated, the dollar will refer 


\rgentine gold dollar or peso. 
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by an expanding export trade in raw materials and liberal capital bor- 
rowing from abroad. 

Gold imports laid the basis for an expansion of purchasing power 
within the Argentine. From the end of 1926 to the end of 1927 paper 
pesos in circulation increased by 52.3 millions, and by the end of 1998 
by 44.8 millions more.* Deposits in accounts current increased by .76.8 
millions and 91.3 millions of paper pesos in the same sets of years. Any 
increase in the purchasing power of a people may be expected to express 
itself in increases in both domestic and foreign purchases. Imports, other 
than gold, increased from $822,496,000 in 1926, to $856,804,000 in 
1927, and $900,741,000 in 1928. 

Partly as a result of the increase in imports of commodities this con- 
siderable inflow of gold came to an end in the middle of 1928. Whereas 
during the first half of the year there was an influx of 99.5 millions of 
gold pesos, in the second half there were gold exports of 13.2 millions, 
However, the reversal of gold flow was also the result of a declining 
inward movement of capital, the latter a result of the converging of capi- 
tal resources from all corners of the world in exchange speculation in 
New York.* By 1929 there was added to the situation highly unsatis- 
factory foreign markets for Argentine products resulting in sharp drops 
in the price of wheat. 

The increase in imports, the decline in the inflow of capital, and the 
impairment of foreign markets for Argentine exports, following one an- 
other in quick succession, caused the peso to decline in most of the foreign 
exchange markets.*° The destination of the gold exports which followed 
is significant. If a period of sixteen months is taken, from the beginning 
of September, 1928, through December, 1929, gold exports amounted to 
$187,799,000. To the United States went $79,929,000 ; to Great Britain, 
$51,774,000; to France, $22,055,000; to Germany, $17,876,000; to 
Italy, $8,627,000; to Brazil, $7,538,000.° That the United States, 
rather than Great Britain, was the chief recipient of this gold is ex- 
plained by the facts that the increase in Argentine imports had been 
preponderantly from the United States and that capital was being at- 
tracted from many parts of the world to New York. Following the col- 
lapse of the stock market boom in the United States, with no inconsid- 
erable amounts of funds moving back to Europe, the direction of Argen- 

* Statistics of notes issued, notes in circulation, and bank deposits are given pe- 
riodically as of the end of each month in Banco de la Nacion Argentina, Economic 
Review, 

‘The influence of the speculative movement in the United States was recognized 
in the Argentine. See Banco de la Nacion, op. cit., October, 1929, p. 187; London 
Economist, October 26, 1929, p. 771 

*For Argentine foreign exchange quotations see Samuel Montagu and Co., Week- 


ly Review of Foreign Exchanges 
* Banco de la Nacion, op. cit., December, 1929, p. 178. 
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tine gold exports shifted. During the final three months of 1929 exports 
of gold to the United States were but $4,823,000 as compared with 
$13,256,000 to Germany and $40,421,000 to Great Britain. 

The contrast between the economic situation during the period of 
gold exports and the previous period of gold imports may be shown 
roughly by the balance of payments. No official estimates exist. Those 
drawn up by Sefior Carlos A. Tornquist furnish the best basis for com- 
parison.’ They are not for the calendar year, but for the twelve months 
from October 1 of one year to September 30 of the next. In abbreviated 
form, and expressed in millions of gold pesos, they are as follows :* 

Credits 1927-28 1928-29 


Excess exports 119.35 
Net capital imports ‘ 39.60 
Gold exported (net) 124.50 


392.25 283.45 


Debits 
Interest and dividends / 197.10 
Services 51.00 
Gold imported (net) 


392.25 283.45 


These data reaffirm three points which have been emphasized: first, the 
marked decline in the favorable trade balance in 1928-29 as compared 
with 1927-28; second, the decrease in net capital imports; and third, 
with service on past capital imports and general services remaining about 
the same, a shift from gold imports to gold exports. 

The outward movement of gold was brought to a sudden and unex- 
pected end on December 16, 1929, by a step which constituted a sus- 
pension of the gold standard.*® By government decree it was declared that 
the Caja de Conversion would no longer pay out gold for notes. While 
gold exports were not prohibited, nearly all of the country’s monetary 
gold stock was by this time held by the Caja de Conversion, the con- 
siderable reserves of the Banco de la Nacion having already been ex- 
ported or deposited with the Caja to neutralize the effects of with- 

‘Published annually in pamphlet form by S. A. Imprenta Lamb y Cia, Ltd., 
Buenos Aires. The same material is also to be found in Ernesto Tornquist and Co., 
Business Conditions in the Argentine, and is copied in most periodicals dealing with 
Argentine economic affairs. These estimates are the basis of Argentine data in the 
League of Nations’ Memorandum on Trade and Balances of Payments, 1930: vol. 
ii, “Balances of Payments, 1980.” 


‘Ernesto Tornquist and Co., op. cit., October, 1929, p. 107, and as later revised, 
ibid., January, 1931, pp. 5-6. 

* For contemporary discussions of this step see Banco de la Nacion, op. cit., Decem- 
ber, 1929, p. 178; Ernesto Tornquist and Co., op. cit., January, 1930, pp. 19-21; Bank 
of London and South America, Review, February, 1930, pp. 87-94; South American 
Journal, December 21, 1929, p. 636; Economist, December 21, 1929, pp. 1188-1189. 
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year of foreign exchange for meeting her external obligations on account 
of services on capital loaned to or invested in the Argentine, the seriouys- 
ness of the situation is apparent. Of this amount the service on the pub- 
lic debt held abroad accounts for about one-third. While the Argentine 
public debt has not been large in comparison with that of most nations, 
it is of interest to note that the external portion had more than doubled 
between 1923 and 1929 and that exports had not comparably increased, 
With an unfavorable balance of trade, with a still larger item due abroad 
in the form of interest and dividends, and with the possibility of gold 
exports reduced to a minimum, a balance of payments was established 
in 1980 only by foreign borrowing of the forced variety, the greater part 
of which was public.” 

In 1931 the Argentine situation remained equally unfavorable, but 
the elements in it shifted. Whereas in 1930 the trade balance had been 
particularly unfavorable, by 1931 some readjustment took place. Ex- 
port tonnage increased from 11,027,000 to 18,451,000. This was the 
result of the particularly abundant harvests of 1930-81, with some 
steadying in world prices for cereals. The value of exports increased by 
4.1 per cent over the preceding year, to $639,105,800. In contrast im- 
ports decreased markedly. There was a percentage drop of 80.1 per 
cent, to $516,336,800. By 1931 the internal depression was making itself 
felt in the purchase of goods from abroad. Bank credit was contracting. 
The decline in the external value of the peso was cutting off foreign 
purchases and turning pu ising power toward domestically produced 
goods. Similar in effect » nereases in customs tariffs. The result of 
this readjustment in trade was to give the Argentine a favorable trade 
balance for the year of $122,769,000. Whereas 1980 saw some recovery 
of capital imports over th irply reduced amounts of 1929, 1931 once 
more saw the inward movement of capital considerably curtailed. To this 
was added a tendency for Argentine funds to move abroad, seeking less 
rapidly depreciating cur1 s.'° Senor Tornquist’s estimate of the 


balance of payments for 1930-31, in millions of pesos, shows credit and 
debit items as follows :*° 


Credits Debits 
Excess exports ........... 59.5 Interest and dividends ............ 163.0 
Capital imports (net) ... 2. Errors and omissions ............- 39.5 
32.5 232.5 
* The most important of these loans were the Baring loan of £5,000,000 made 
available at the beginning of the r and the six months’ renewable loan of $50,000,000 
(U.S.) arranged with the Chat Phoenix Corporation in April. For a quantitative 
statement of the balance of | I e Ernesto Tornquist and Co., op. cit., April, 
1982, p. 30. 
*Senor Tornquist estimated the unt of capital so transferred during 1930-31 
at 40 million pesos. (Ernesto Tornquist and Co., op. cit., April, 1982, p. 30.) 


» Loc, cit. 
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Of these items, the considerable gold exports of late 19380 and the 
year 1931 have not been discussed. They were largely in behalf of the 
government for meeting interest payments on the external portion of 
the public debt, although some gold was used to stabilize Argentine ex- 
change. Early in October, 1930, a government decree was issued pro- 
viding for the export of gold for meeting interest payments on the pub- 
lic debt held abroad, and on the last day of the year this power was 
extended to cover certain interest payments on the foreign debt of local 
government units and for exchange stabilization.” By the end of 1930 
about 22 million pesos in gold had been exported under this authoriza- 
tion. 

During 1931 gold continued to be exported for the same purposes, al- 
though in April the attempt to stabilize exchange in this manner was 
abandoned. It was also necessary during the year to ship gold to London 
and New York to meet payments on the principal of short-term loans. 
Altogether, during the year 1931, 172 million pesos in gold were ex- 
ported, of which nearly 90 millions represented exports on account of 
payments on public debts and nearly 76 millions for exchange require- 
ments. 

February of 1932 brought an end to Argentine gold exports. Since 
that date the Argentine government has apparently determined that no 
more gold shall leave the country. At the same time the government has 
adhered to a policy of meeting its interest on foreign obligations. The 
carrying out of these two policies has been made possible by a contin- 
uance and increase of trade restrictions with an increasing amount of 
its needs for industrial products being furnished domestically, and by 
the government’s placing itself in the position of a preferred buyer of 
foreign exchange.” The Exchange Control Board, set up in October 
of 1931, has more and more tended to make foreign exchange available 
to private business only for the payment of necessary imports. The re- 
sult of these several factors was that imports for the year 1932 de- 
creased by nearly 150 million gold pesos over the previous year, to a 
figure of $867,956,000. The value of exports declined by about half as 
much. With exports at $566,366,000 Argentina had for the year a 
favorable balance of merchandise trade of $198,410,000.* Of rights to 
money abroad so established nearly half was purchased for the purpose 
of meeting interest on national, provincial, municipal, and mortgage- 
bank external obligations. At the beginning of 1938 Argentina still 
possessed 259 million pesos of monetary gold stock.** The cover for her 

* Economist, November 15, 1930, p. 911; December 13, 1930, p. 1117; Ernesto Torn- 
quist and Co., op. cit., January, 1931, p. 21. 

* Banco de la Nacion, op. cit., February-March, 1982, p. 44. 

“The Exchange Control Committee found it possible under these conditions to 


hold the exchange rate stable at 171 pesos to 100 United States dollars. 
“ Revista de Economica Argentina, December, 1932, p. 869. 
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mber i ses in the interior owned or controlled by the Institute. Only such 
could be moved over the railways to Santos or any other port of 

1g, a 


Coffee was released from the warehouses for shipment in the or- 
n which it was received. In this way the Institute could control the 
flow from this chief producing area to the markets of the world. 
If coffee was held for any length of time it was necessary that the grower 
nced in continuing his cultivation. This was arranged for through 
ed institution, the Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo, which made 
s to growers on the security of coffee warehouse receipts. Many of 
ger growers borrowed by the same method from their own banks. 

hen [he Banco do Estado also made loans in the form of mortgages on coff 
ons. The capital used for both of these types of loans by the 


B do Estado was secured as a result of several foreign loans. 


a 1 sults of the work of the Institute were as follows. First, in the 
| | States, much the most important market for Brazilian coffee, 
th n-Brazilian coffees were used. Secondly, the high prices of coffee, 
“a bly higher than could have existed under conditions of comp 
. cether with the liberal credit allowed on coffee trees and coffee i 
s, made for additional planting (which would affect supply in 
vears) and a better care of existing trees than would other 
been the case. Such care maintained their vitality and made 
liately larger crops. This increase in coffee production, com 
f | vith the Institute’s policy of maintaining high prices, resulted in 
= se in coffee stocks held in the interior. Thirdly, the liberal credit 
of | f the Banco do Estado, followed by other banks in Brazil, by 
n credits extended to growers far exceeded their needs for cultiva 
rise to a cyclical upswing of boom proportions. Indeed, this 
| to g final impetus to an inflationary movement which had been under 


d 1920.°° Of the boom itself Rowe has written: “The fazendeiros 


milies poured into the city of Sao Paulo, and bought, or 


houses, costly motor-cars and every form of modern luxury. 

; fol lhe shopkeepers soon found that price was a minor consideration to 
rare S vers, and so they too began to make, and spend, huge profits.” 
The boom period in Brazil reached its height in 1929, and an eco 

sis began in the autumn of that year. There had been a huge 

1927, but coffee prices had been well maintained by the Institute. 

s had been accomplished by holding back a considerable amount of 

7” )p, a disproportionate amount when looked at in the light of later 


Ma \ in circulation rose from 1,741,000 contos de reis in 1920 to about 2,874,000 


1928. Discounts and advances of the Bank of Brazil increased from 277,000 
920 to 1,231,000 contos in 1930 nd those of other banks from 1,826,000 
peak of 5,323,000 in 1929. Statistics given here are from Sir Otto Nie- 
t Submitted to the Brazilian Government, July 4, 1931, p. 1. In the 
irrency system 1,000 reis equal one milreis and 100 milreis equal one 
reis. In 1926 the milreis was stabilized at 5.89 pence or 11.963 cents. 
ucing , » Op. cit., p. 43. 
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events.*° The 1928 crop had been small. However, the opportunity was 
not taken to clear awa ting stocks sufficiently. The crop in 1929 
was a bumper one, m the surprise of coffee growers whose exper- 
ience had led them to |} hat a crop such as that of 1927 so im- 
paired the vitality of trees that another large crop before several 
years had passed was e: nely improbable. It was estimated that pro- 
duction for the crop year 1929-30 would amount to 21,500,000 bags 
from Brazil and an additional 9,000,000 from other countries. Con- 


servative estimates pla: mount of coffee which would be available 
in the year 1929-30 at « 15 million bags, with consumption for the 
period at about 24 millio: :s.°’ This would leave a surplus nearly equal 
to the world’s annual « n of coffee. The situation destroyed any 
hope of selling both th vest and the stocks on hand. 

If the carrying of | e stocks of coffee were to continue, additional 
foreign borrowing was 1 |. But with the speculative movement on 
the New York Stock |] ce drawing available credit there, it was 
difficult to place loans I lon or New York. By October, 1929, the 
Banco do Estado ran short of funds for enabling the further holding 
back of coffee. In view of { cial conditions in the world and doubt as 
to the soundness of the Brazilian situation, it was even more impossible 
than in the summer to get { on loans. As a result, spot prices for 
coffee (Santos, grade | fell from 22.5 to 15 cents in New York. 
Brazil experienced a sharp economic crisis and in Sao Paulo panic con- 
ditions prevailed. Bank | extending credit and tried to secure cash, 
adding to the difficulty of situation. For the most part they found 
their assets frozen. Cond were prevented from becoming even worse 
for the time by the nego mn finally of two loans.** 


Coffee prices fell sti the second half of 1930.** The carry- 


*” Wallace and Edminst p. 158-160. The crop year is from July 1 to 


the end of June. Trees flows \ nd September. The crop begins to be picked 

in May, but due to necessar’ t the crop is not ready to move to market before 

the first of July. Coffee i y measured by the bag or sack of 132 pounds. 
Economic Conditions in vember, 1929, p. 19. 


* Bank of Brazil, Annu r 1929, as published in the Federal Reserve 


Bulletin, July, 1930, p. 442 

In November, 1929, t ecured a loan of two million pounds from 
British bankers and in Apr loan was placed with an international group 
of bankers for 20 million pou vernment of Sao Paulo. This loan was to 
be secured by 16,500,000 b be sold over a period of ten years. Mean- 
while no further coffee was ted except with the consent of the bankers. 
Much of the loan went, how t repayment of past loans, so that less than 
half this amount represented y to be applied to the defense of coffee. 

* Toward the end of 193 revolution in Brazil which deposed from 
control of the federal gove: oup of Sao Paulo political leaders. With the 
revolution, the defense of coffee v ken over by the federal government. Measures 
were instituted to prevent |} f coffee trees for a period of years and for 
taxing the export of coffee is to be used for the purchase of low grade 


coffee which should be destr 
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over on July 1 in Brazil was 28 million bags. There were six millions 
more in other countries. The incoming crop was estimated as 15 million 
bags in Brazil and nine millions for the rest of the world. Altogether 
this made available 58 million bags for 1980-31 with probable consump- 
‘ion amounting to 25 millions, a surplus for the year of 28 million bags. 
Whereas the spot price of Santos, grade four, had high and low prices 
of 2214 and 12 cents in 1929-30, the range for 1930-81 was 13%4 and 


The effect of the decline in the price of coffee, beginning with the 
autumn of 1929, upon the value of Brazilian coffee exports was marked. 
Whereas they had amounted to 828 million dollars for 1929, they 
dropped to 200 million for 1930, despite an increase in exports of coffee 
of over a million sacks.*° The price of Brazilian exchange has generally 
reflected rather closely the value of her coffee exports. The milreis, 
which had been stabilized for some time at 11.9 cents for cables, declined 
in November, 1929, to an average of 11.7 and in the following month to 
an average of 11.8.°° During 1930 the decline continued until it reached 
: low average in December of 9.6 cents. 
Accompanying this decline in Brazilian exchange was a marked out- 
ward movement of gold. Brazil’s monetary gold stock had been built up 
since the World War, particularly in connection with two foreign loans, 
one floated in New York and the other in London.*’ Gold was held by 
the Bank of Brazil and the Caixa de Estabilizacao, the latter institution 
resembling the Caja de Conversion of the Argentine. The Caixa was re- 
juired to issue notes at the rate of one milreis for 200 milligrammes of 
gold and must redeem notes at this rate in gold without limit.** There 
were no legal limitations on the free movement of gold in and out of the 
country. At the beginning of 1930 the total gold holdings of these two 
1 to institutions amounted to 150 million dollars. Yet during the year 1930, 
icked for the purpose of meeting obligations abroad, particularly on the pub- 
ay lic debt, including obligations of the Coffee Institute, Brazil exported 
almost the entire amount of this gold.*® Nearly 88 million dollars went 
serve to the United States and about half as much to Great Britain. Early in 


from Economic Conditions in Brazil, December, 1931, p. 61. Data given in pounds have 
Troup been converted to dollars (United States) at par. Because of unfamiliarity with the 
. to Brazilian monetary unit Brazilian data will frequently be given in United States 
ean- dollars. 

kers. “League of Nations, Statistical Year-Book, 1931-32, p. 306. 

than For statistics on Brazil’s monetary gold stock see data given monthly in the 
’ Federal Reserve Bulletin, The issue of July, 1931, p- 354 shows this by means of a 
from chart. For brief data on these and other foreign loans see Institute of International 
1 the Finance, Bulletin no. 49 (December 31, 1931), United States of Brazil. 

sures “Decree no. 5108 of December 18, 1926, Articles 2 and 5. (League of Nations, 
| for Legislation on Gold, p. 81.) 

rade * Bank of Brazil, Annual Report for the Year 1930, as published in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, August, 1931, pp. 463-465. 
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the value of exports, external interest changed from 9.5 per cent in 1918 
to 19.2 per cent in 1929. Examining ratios of this sort, Wood cop- 
cluded “that the indebtedness as a whole is claiming an increasing share 
of the national income and of that part of the national income available 
for paying overseas indebtedness . . .; that the commonwealth had entered 
a period of diminishing returns as regards the productivity of the over- 
seas debt.’*° 

Many government expenditures of foreign loans were not financially 
profitable and added to the tax burden of the nation. With losses to be 
made up on financially unsuccessful government projects should be 
grouped liberal expenditures for social welfare in accounting for high 
and increasing taxes. Per capita taxation increased from £4.16.2 in 
1915 to £8.16.9 in 1919 and £14.0.1 in 1929. In spite of heavy taxes, 
the financial position of the states and the Commonwealth was far from 
satisfactory. Total deficits for 1927-28 were £3,850,000 and for 1928-29 
£3,595,000. Heavy taxes, a high and increasing wage level, high prices 
for goods purchased from protected domestic industries, made for an 
increasingly heavy burden of costs upon those industries which furnished 
the export products of Australia. There was a tendency for the Aus- 
tralian price level to get out of step with the price levels of other coun- 
tries. Some economic readjustment in Australia, involving a more than 
usual outflow of gold, a lower level of costs and prices, and, for the time 
at least, a decreased rea] wage level, was probably imminent. This might 
well have occurred in a gradual and orderly way had world economic 
conditions remained prosperous. With a considerable decline in the world 
prices of her export products or a cutting off of foreign loans, Australia 
was certain to experience severe economic reversals. 

Merchandise exports declined in value from £141,866,000 in 1928-29 
to £98,258,000 in 1929-30.*° Thus on merchandise account alone Aus- 
tralia had in the latter year nearly 45 million pounds less with which to 
meet her foreign obligations than in the year before. The value of wool 
exports had declined from 61.6 to 36.6 million pounds. In the next year, 
1930-31, the decline continued, with an export value of wool of 82 million 
pounds. Wheat exports declined in value from 20.8 million pounds in 
1928-29 to 10.0 in 1929-30 and 14.7 in 1980-81. Primarily the marked 
decline in the value of Australian exports was due to the world decline 
in the prices of raw materials. Between June, 1929, and June of 1930 
wool tops declined from 41d per pound to 281d per pound. The index 

“Wood, op. cit., p. 238. 

“League of Nations: Memorandum on Trade and Balances of Payments, 1980: 
vol. ii, “Balances of Payments, 1930,” p. 51. It should be noted that in most cases 


Australian statistics are compiled for the period extending from the first of July of 
one year through June of the next. 
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number for Australian pastoral exports (1901 equalling 1000) de- 
clined from 2,806 in 1928-29 to 1,612 in 1929-80.*’ Taking all export 
commodities together the index number of prices declined from 2,059 
for 1928-29 to 1,591 for 1929-80. There was relatively less of a decline 
in the value of imports. Whereas exports declined by nearly a third, 
imports declined by less than ten per cent. Observers within Australia 
attributed the lesser decline in imports to anticipations of revisions of 
the tariff upward and a general refusal to believe that the disturbed 
economic conditions could last more than a short time.** 

The seriousness of this change in Australia’s balance of trade may be 
seen by comparing payments due abroad in 1929-80 with those due in 
1928-29.*° 


£ (000's) 

1928-29 1929-30 
Merchandise exported........ 141,866 98 , 258 
Merchandise imported... ... 143 , 300 129 , 255 
Net amount due abroad on account of trade. . 1,434 80,997 
Add interest and dividends due abroad. 35 , 842 85 , 525 
37 , 276 66 , 522 

And further add net amount due abroad on account of services and 
miscellaneous items........ 6,513 7,706 
43,789 74,228 


At the same time that Australia’s obligations abroad were under- 
going this increase, the usual supply of foreign investment credits, which 
balanced her international payments, was being diminished and finally 
cut off altogether.®® For example, for the two financial years from 1926 
through 1928 the increase in Australian funded public debt placed 
abroad had amounted to 66 million pounds. For the decade ending June 
380, 1929, the external public debt had increased by 226 million pounds. 
However, with 1928-29 Australia found it increasingly difficult to secure 


“ Official Year Book, no. 24 (1931), p. 147. 

“ Economic and Trade Conditions in Australia, December, 1930, by R. W. Dalton, 
British Documents: Department of Overseas Trade, pp. 126-127. See also National 
Bank of Australia, Monthly Summary of Australian Conditions, May, 1980, p. 15. 

“This comparison, for which no high degree of accuracy is claimed, is based upon 
Roland Wilson’s “Australian Capital Imports, 1871-1980,” The Economic Record, 
vol. vii, no. 12 (May, 1981), pp. 83-63, and Balances of Payments, 1930, pp. 51-52. Cf. 
estimates prepared by the Commonwealth Statistician, National Bank of Australia, 
op. cit., September, 1931, pp. 16-17. 

“Ordinarily Australia exported gold to the amount of about two million pounds 
per annum, an amount just under the average annual domestic production, but aside 
from credits established abroad in this way the balance was provided by foreign loans. 
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cember, 1929, a bill was passed providing that the Treasurer might 
authorize the directors of the Commonwealth Bank to require any gold 
held in the country to be exchanged at the bank for notes and that upon 
the recommendation of the directors the Governor-General-in-Council 
might prohibit the exportation of gold.** Under the former of these 
grants of power early action was taken. In January, 1930, a conference 
was held with the commercial banks and a policy worked out by which 
gold held by them was to be made available for export by the Common- 
wealth Bank as needed. 

Not only were gold movements largely concentrated in the Common- 
wealth Bank in the interest of government payments abroad, but con- 
trol of foreign exchange was also instituted for the same purpose in 
1930. In the first quarter of the year certain prohibitions and rationings 
were put into operation. By the middle of 1930 there was a pooling of 
London credits by the trading banks in the interests of the government. 
It was made increasingly difficult to secure exchange for the import of 
goods regarded as unnecessary and even for travel abroad. Both sets of 
control, over gold and over foreign exchange were exercised with a view 
to providing the Commonwealth, the states, and semi-governmental 
authorities with sufficient foreign exchange to meet interest payments 
overseas.”° 

At what point in the course of events just described did Australia 
depart from the gold standard? Free movements of gold out of Australia 
were, as has been stated, brought to an end in January of 1930. In the 
same month the selling price of London exchange averaged 102.19, 
which is above the upper gold point. In view of both of these facts it 
seems correct to say that the international gold standard had ceased to 
function in Australia with the first month of 19380. 


From a consideration of the monetary experiences of Argentina, Bra- 
ul, and Australia during this period of world depression, certain con- 
clusions follow, applicable to them or to other countries with similar 
economic set-ups in their international trade and debts. Such nations 
are highly susceptible to gold losses under conditions of falling world 


“Commonwealth Bank act, 1929. Conveniently accessible in Bankers’ Insurance 
Managers’ and Agents’ Magazine, February, 1930, pp. 279-280. 

“Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Papers, 1929-80, “Financial State- 
ment,” by Hon. J. H. Lyons (Acting Treasurer), p. 7. A third type of control, non- 
monetary in character, was the Emergency Tariff act of April 4, 1930. This prohibited 
the importation of 67 articles, subjected a second class of goods to a surcharge of 
50 per cent, and admitted a third class on a quota basis only. 

“Monthly averages of telegraphic transfers on London in Sydney are given in 
Roland Wilson, “Australian Exchange on London, 1898-1931,” Economic Record, May, 
1931, p. 125. For discussions of the gold points see Commonwealth of Australia: Par- 
‘amentary Debates, vol. 122 (20 November- 18 December, 1929), p. 428; “The For- 


eign Exchanges,” by James Murray, Bankers’ Magazine of Australia, November 80, 
1930, pp. 58-64. 
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prices. Any universal deflationary movement is likely to imperil thei 
economic prosperity, lead to gold losses, and require suspensions of the 
gold standard. They are bound by past loans, both on public and private 
account, to pay fixed amounts of monetary units abroad. When price 
levels fall, the value of their exports decline. This leads to an inadequate 
amount of foreign balances, a deficiency which is almost certain to be 
made good by the export of gold. 

The effects of a decline in world prices on the monetary gold stock 
of nations such as these may be accentuated by a more rapid fall ip 
agricultural than industrial prices, and hence by a more rapid contrac- 
tion in the value of their exports than in the value of their imports, 
Under conditions of present-day technology and organization of agri- 
culture it seems highly probable that agricultural raw material prices 
should periodically get out of line with general price levels. This sug. 
gests the necessity of some form of control, although Brazil’s attempt at 
the price stabilization of coffee indicates its futility when carried on 
apart from limitation of production. Unless effective methods are found 
for checking overproduction of raw materials there remains here a dan- 
ger to the effective functioning of the gold standard. 

In view of the dangers involved in both an absolute and relative de 
cline in the prices of agricultural raw materials, must not these nations, 
-with large interest payments to make abroad for many years to come, 
check the amount of their obligations abroad arising from the importa- 
tion of goods? Unless industrial nations cease to foster the production 
of agricultural products within their own borders and unless these agri- 
cultural nations can with confidence rely upon a reasonably even flow of 
capital from foreign investors, it appears certain that they have no 
alternative but to aid the adjustment of their balance of payments by a 
continuance of protective tariff policies for encouraging domestic in- 
dustry and keeping down foreign obligations on account of industrial 
imports. 

In what has been related of the affairs of Australia, Brazil, and the 
Argentine it has been suggested that their economic and monetary difi- 
culties in recent years have arisen in part from excessive foreign bor- 
rowing—excessive at least in the sense that it has not directly or in- 
directly given rise to sufficient balances abroad to meet interest and 
amortization charges. The economic and monetary stability of such lands 
would undoubtedly be promoted in the future by a more critical exami- 
nation of external borrowing. If this does not come from international 
lenders it may well become advisable for debtor nations to maintain 
central boards to pass upon the legitimacy of all forms of foreign bor- 
rowing. 

Whether past overseas borrowing has been excessive or not, the fixed 
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annual charges to which it has given rise remain as a danger to the gold 
supply of the type of country here discussed in the face either of de- 
clining export prices or the cutting off of the inflow of new capital. Such 
nations have counted and in all probability will again count upon new 
credits abroad providing in part at least the necessary foreign balances 
for meeting interest on old indebtedness, that is, until such time as the 
development of their productive power shall be so enhanced as to make 
possible the meeting of their capital obligations from a highly favorable 
balance of trade. Such a development will in itself require their re-entry 
into foreign capital markets as substantial borrowers. Even with a maxi- 
mum of wisdom and conservatism in future borrowing, if these nations 
return to the gold standard, it will again be threatened by any specu- 
lative movements, any losses of confidence in credit structures, or any 
other circumstances which deny to them their usual amount of capital 
imports. While the purpose of this paper is primarily to show the factors 
which make a particular type of nation susceptible to heavy gold losses, 
rather than to suggest remedies, one more at least needs mention—the 
need for well-developed central banks which, while not remedying a funda- 
mental situation, might serve to temper both the extremes of gold imports 
and exports. 

Nevertheless, with some manner of control over agricultural produc- 
tion, with a more conservative practice with respect to foreign borrow- 
ing in the future, with a judicious use of the protective tariff, with a 
well-established central bank, indeed with perhaps any changes which 
one of these raw-material-producing, debtor nations may adopt, it will 
on returning to the gold standard remain susceptible to gold losses under 
certain world conditions largely beyond its control. From a considera- 
tion of the experiences of Argentina, Brazil, and Australia in recent 
years it seems correct to conclude that any nation, largely exporting 
raw materials and having substantial debts abroad, will find the func- 
tioning of the gold standard imperiled by a considerable decline in world 
prices or by a cutting off of its usual supply of new loans from abroad, 
and that when both of these factors are present at the same time a com- 
plete break-down of the gold standard within its borders is inevitable. 

LawkENCE SMITH 

Wellesley College 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1984 


Prevention of tax avoidance the primary purpose of the new revenue law. Doubtfy 
issues resolved in favor of increased revenue, Rate structure rearranged but income 
tax rates not raised materially. New provisions relative to capital gains and losses, 
personal holding companies, excessive corporate surpluses, exchanges and reorganiza- 
tions. Most consolidated returns eliminated, allowable deductions reduced and mor 
publicity of returns provided for than under the 1924 Act. Expiring capital stock and 
excess profits taxes of the National Industrial Recovery act renewed. Rates of the 
estate and gift taxes increased substantially. Processing taxes on coconut and allied 
oils adopted to protect American dairy interests against Philippine products, despite 
the President’s protests. Miscellaneous “nuisance” excises repealed. Later efforts to 
increase income-tax rates by 10 per cent fail, as do proposals to eliminate tax exempt 
securities and to require a joint return of income of husband and wife. Atmosphere 
of the New Deal evident throughout. 


The Revenue act of 1934,’ estimated to increase the annual receipts 
of the federal government by $417,000,000, was approved by the Presi- 
dent and became effective May 10. Chairman Doughton of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means stated that the primary purpose of the bill 
was to increase revenue by preventing tax avoidance.’ The bill as pro- 
posed by this committee and as passed by the House was a very limited 
measure dealing almost entirely with the “plugging up of holes” through 
which taxpayers have been escaping, though it rearranged normal and 
surtax rates, re-introduced differentiation in favor of “earned” incomes, 
put a protective tax on coconut and some other oils, and made a few 
other changes of minor importance. It avoided, however, general in- 
creases or decreases in federal tax rates, and estimated that its pro- 
posals would increase revenue by $258,000,000. 

The Senate Finance Committee made few major changes in the House 
measure except that it recommended the renewal of the capital stock 
and excess profits taxes on corporations,’ increased rates for estate 
and gift taxes, and the repeal of several existing excise “nuisance” taxes. 
It estimated that its proposals would increase revenues by $72,000,000 
more than the House bill, that is, by $330,000,000 over existing law. 

But after the revenue bill reached the floor of the Senate, it did not 
have such peaceful and smooth sailing. “Amendment after amendment 


1 Public no. 216-78rd Congress (H.R. 7835). Previous federal revenue acts passed 
since the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States have been discussed in this Review and are listed in the issue for September, 
1928, vol. xviii, p. 428, footnote. The 1982 Act is discussed in the issue for December, 
1982, vol. xxii, pp. 620-40. 

*The Committee on Ways and Means, H.R. Report no. 704, 78rd Cong. 2nd Sess., 
p. 1. 
*See the National Industrial Recovery act of June 16, 1983. Public no. 67-78rd 
Cong., Secs. 211-219. 
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yas adopted opening new sources of revenue, raising rates, changing 
regulations and generally changing the existing law.”* The amendment 
providing for a general 10 per cent increase of income taxes was not 
acceptable to the House, but those eliminating consolidated returns (ex- 
cept for railroads) and providing for publicity of returns were retained. 
Most of the major provisions of the law as enacted and the changes in 
revenue that they are expected to cause are indicated in Table I, though 
naturally this table cannot indicate very clearly many of the adminis- 
trative provisions intended to check tax avoidance. 


Taste 


EstiMATES OF YIELD oF Tax aS AGREED UPON BY CONFERENCE ComMMITTEE EXcLUSIVE OF 
Couzens’ 10 Per Cent Hortizontat Increase! 


Fiscal year, 1935 
Estimate of yield increase (millions) Full year operation 
Capital stock and excess profits taxes. ...... $15 $95 
Personal holding companies............... 12 20 
Administrative changes, gas and oil......... 18 18 
\dministration of depreciation allowances. . . $85 $85 
Decreases 


‘Congressional Record, 1934, p. 7968. 


In presenting the Ways and Means Committee bill, the chairman re- 
ferred to the need for additional revenue as shown by the President’s 
budget estimates of expenditures in excess of receipts of $7,809,000,000 
for 1934 and $1,986,000,000 for 1985. He stated that a sub-committee 
had been engaged since the previous June in studying tax avoidance 
and means of preventing it, and also that the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, the Treasury Department, and the Legisla- 


‘United States News, April 16, 1984. 
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tive Counsel’s Office had coéperated. On many occasions there was ey; Mae vided 
dence that not only the unprecedented need for revenue but also the incom 
revelations of tax evasions which recent congressional investigating maxin 
committees had drawn from prominent bankers and others spurred the Th 
Ways and Means Committee on in its efforts to “plug the holes.” surta 
As indicated above, the new revenue act is unique in the number and $4,00 
character of its provisions to prevent tax avoidance and postponement, 59 pe 
One set of provisions is to prevent methods of evasion which almost no Th 
fair-minded man would defend except to say that, if they are open to to $1 
others, he is at a disadvantage if he does not use them also. Among thes 1926 
are the provisions to prevent the unfair use of personal holding con. but t 
panies (“the incorporated pocket-book”), inter-family sales, gifts, and Th 
revocable trusts. But it is impossible to draw a sharp line between this for d 
class of measures and another set aimed at practices which may be from 
justifiable on sound business and also on equitable grounds, but which (“sui 
at the same time or on the other hand may be availed of to reduce or mitte 
postpone tax liability. Among such measures are those relating to re 
organizations, so-called or real “excessive” corporate surpluses, con- Tora 
solidated returns, depreciation, capital gains and losses, annuities, and 
installment sales. Somewhat different and also somewhat related are ~~ 
questions of proper deductions and credits with respect to various taxes, 
including foreign taxes, taxes on foreign companies, contributions, cor- 85 
porate dividends already taxed once. The list of provisions mentioned 6 
above is not exhaustive but merely illustrative. In nearly all cases the 
: new law resolves doubts as to proper policy in favor of more revenue S 
to the government, particularly if the taxes are to come from the rich 15 
or from “unearned” or corporate income. The extent to which improper = 
tax avoidance will be prevented by the new law is impossible to forecast; 50 
but one can easily see a number of administrative difficulties as well as oa 
some inequities that are introduced. 1,000 
The sharpest debates in Congress centered upon proposals concern- ers 
ing the coconut oil tax, consolidated returns, community property, tax- propo 
exempt securities, three-cent postage, “nuisance” excise taxes and par- = 
ticularly the proposed 10 per cent increase in all income taxes and the ; 
publicity of returns. A number of other matters equally important pro- T 
voked little controversy. the s 
in in 
Summary of Main Provisions inter 
Following is a condensed summary of, and brief running comment se 
on, the more important changes made by the new law. rate 
1. Tax rate structure—The Act of 1982 provided for a normal tax for 
on individuals of 4 per cent of the first $4,000 of net income in excess 


of credits allowed and 8 per cent of the remainder over $4,000. It pro- 
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vided in addition a surtax beginning at 1 per cent on the excess of net 
‘ncome above $6,000 and reaching through 58 steps or brackets to a 
maximum of 55 per cent on net income in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Act of 1984 eliminates the 8 per cent normal tax but begins the 
surtax with a rate of 4 per cent upon “surtax net income” in excess of 
¢4,000 and reaches, through 28 steps or brackets, a maximum rate of 
59 per cent on “surtax net income” in excess of $1,000,000. 

The new law also allows a 10 per cent credit for “earned” income up 
to $14,000, counting the first $3,000 “earned” in any case. The 1924, 
1926 and 1928 Acts provided an “earned” income credit of 25 per cent, 
but this provision was repealed by the 1982 Act. 

The 1984 Act does not change the personal exemptions and credits 
for dependents, but these exemptions and credits are now subtracted 
from net income to obtain the bases for both normal tax and the surtax 
(“surtax net income”) whereas, heretofore, these credits have been per- 


mitted for purposes of the normal tax only. 


II 
Tora, NoRMAL AND SuRTAX AFTER EARNED INcoME CreEpIT ON AVERAGE INcomE, AS ReE- 
PORTED FOR 1932, or $5,000 AND OVER UNDER Law oF 1932 anp Law or 1934! 


: Per cent increase 
Net income classes 1932 Act 1934 Act or decrease 
6 ,000- 126.35 98.40 —22.12 
7,000- 174.70 169.28 —3.10 
8,000 - 232.25 231.44 — .89 
292.15 $04.52 4.23 
886 .97 1,019.47 14.94 
$0,000- 40,000. 3,300.73 4,023.19 21.89 
7,392.21 8,964.28 19.65 
400 ,000— GOO GED... 177 , 267 .69 190,717.11 7.59 
1,000 ,000-1,500 ,000............ 591,103.91 637 , 298.22 7.86 


1“This table is based upon the experience of the Treasury Department as regards the 
proportion of net income of taxpayers in the various brackets which is from salaries, wages 
and so forth, and that which is from dividend and interest.” Congressional Record, 1934, p. 


7975. 

The sum of normal tax rate and maximum surtax rate is now (4+ 59) 
the same as under the 1982 Act (8+55) ; but the rearrangement results 
in increased taxes on some corporate dividends and partially tax-exempt 
interest received by individuals, because heretofore certain kinds of in- 
come were not subject to normal taxes and surtaxes began at a lower 
rate and did not start so soon. The new credits for earned income, and 
for personal exemptions and dependents in the case of the surtax, will, 
however, offset part of the increased tax due to the change in rates, in 
fact, they will lessen the total income tax payable by an individual hav- 
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ing a net incon lerate size, the dividing line (about $9,000 oy 
$10,000) varying the number of dependents and the amount of 
“earned” incon 

The old rat 1834 per cent applicable to corporate net income 
and payable by tions is not changed by the Act of 1984. The 
Senate Finance | tee, however, revived the expiring and expired 
19388 N.I.R.A. ¢ stock tax of one-tenth of one per cent and excess- 
profits tax of 5 ent upon the excess of 1214 per cent of the “ad. 
justed declared f its capital stock.” The latter tax is supposed 
to prevent the ition from understating its capital for purposes 
of the capital s x. This combination of two taxes, the increased 
rates of the estat <, and the revised administration of depreciation 
allowances are exp to produce the major part of increased revenues 
from the new law 

2. Depreciati sub-committee of the Ways and Means Con- 
mittee decided eciation allowances had been excessive in the 
past and recomn irbitrary reduction of 25 per cent for a 8-year 
period. Before t! reported out, the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposed a pla king this difficulty through administrative ac- 
tion, to which Ho | Senate committees both agreed. It will be noted 
in Table I that 1 t forth as one of the major methods of increas- 
ing revenues. 

8. Capital ga sses.—The 1934 Act does away with the op- 
tional special ra 12 yer cent on gains or losses from sales of capi- 
tal assets held ov » years. It provides instead for the application of 
regular tax rates following percentages of such gains and losses: 
100 per cent if the been held for not more than 1 year. 

80 per omnt if the been held for more than 1 year but not more than 
60 pee if the « has been held for more than 2 years but not more than 
40 rnp if the « been held for more than 5 years but not more than 
10 years. 
80 per cent if the « t has been held for more than 10 years. 
In the case of co ; the graduated percentage reductions do not 
apply. 

Deductions of losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets are 
limited to the gai ich sales and exchanges plus $2,000. There 
is no provision for t] ying forward of net losses to succeeding years. 

Other sections i vy disallow deductions of losses from direct or 
indirect sales or res of property between members of a family. 
The basis for thé ination of the value of gifts is also changed; 
and attempts are made to prevent additional tax avoidance through the 
creation of trusts a purchase of annuities. 


The committee studied but could not accept the British system which, 
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for the most part, disregards capital gains and losses and confines its 
‘ncome tax to regular, recurring receipts. 

4. Personal holding companies.—To prevent individuals with large 
incomes from incorporating and thus escaping the surtax on portions 
of the corporation income not paid out to individuals in the form of 
dividends, salaries, interest, or otherwise, the new law provides for an 
additional surtax on the “undistributed adjusted net income” of per- 
sonal holding companies equal to the sum of the following: 

30 per cent of the amount thereof not in excess of $100,000; plus 
40 per cent of the amount thereof in excess of $100,000. 

This surtax does not apply if all shareholders include their several 
shares of this corporate income, whether distributed or not, in their 
individual returns. 

5. Excessive corporate surpluses.—Previous revenue acts provided 
a penalty tax of 50 per cent upon excessive corporate surpluses ac- 
cumulated for the purpose of tax avoidance. It has always been diffi- 
cult to administer this provision of the law partly because of difficulties 
in defining “excessive” and determining “purpose,” possibly partly be- 
cause of lack of inclination on the part of administrators and because 
of what some have considered an excessive penalty. Taking cognizance 
of the latter point and not wanting to overlook any offending corpora- 
tions falling without the category of “personal holding companies,” 
the makers of the Act of 1984 provided a penalty surtax upon improper- 
ly accumulated corporate surpluses similar to that provided for per- 
sonal holding companies, except that the corresponding rates are 25 
and 85 per cent, instead of 80 and 40 per cent, respectively, as shown 
in the preceding paragraph. 

6. Exchanges and reorganizations —The Act of 1984 does not 
change radically the existing law relative to corporate reorganizations 
but attempts to prevent tax avoidance in some cases by changes in the 
definition of reorganization and by the omission of a section of the law 
that permitted a corporation by means of reorganization to distribute 
to its shareholders stock or securities in another corporation, a party to 
the reorganization, without any tax to the shareholder. 

7. Consolidated returns —The Ways and Means Committee favored 
retention of the law permitting corporations affiliated through 95 per 
cent stock ownership to file consolidated returns but proposed increas- 
ing the differential rate of tax from 1 per cent to 2 per cent for corpora- 
tions availing themselves of this option. The sub-committee had original- 
ly recommended the abolition of this option, but the Treasury argued 
strongly for its retention as a matter of sound policy and practical 
administrative expediency. It won over the support of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and also that of the House and of the Senate Finance 
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of the Senate Messrs. Borah, Couzens, Nor. 
objection that the law as enacted permits 
road companies only. Senator Borah est- 
would save $300,000,000 by abolishing con- 
Ways and Means Committee thought the 2 per 
| net more than abolition; the abolition as 
stimated to increase revenues by $85,000,000, 
able deductions —Among the other numerous 
w law in order to increase income-tax revenues, 

examples may be mentioned: 
ost of annuities received is henceforth to be 
hereas, heretofore such income has not been 

re ove red. 


» longer to be deductible from gross in- 


organizations operated exclusively for re 
nal, ete., purposes may still be deducted in 
f the activities of which is carrying on propa- 
pting to influence legislation.” (This pro- 
hazards of interpreting and administering 
ntributions. ) 
corporations are taxable in full to domestic 
ormal tax and surtax rates to individuals 
isiness is done by such corporations in the 
» percentage of gross income from United 
the tax liability. 
amount of credit permitted American citi- 
taxes paid foreign governments, and the 
double the regular rates of tax on citizens 
ountries that subject American citizens 
inatory or extraterritorial taxes. 
Publicity of income-tax returns has long 
ited methods for the prevention of tax avoid- 
irly income-tax statutes carefully guarded 
ept that officials of states having income- 
ed to inspect corporation returns by order 
es and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
nd approved by the President. The Act of 1924 
hould post the name and amount of the in- 
on, but the 1926 Act changed this so that 
y, except public officials, have since been able 
rtain amounts of taxes paid by various per- 
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the 1982 Act, which continued the 1926 provisions, so as to permit as 
full public inspection of returns as the President saw fit to authorize. 

Apparently this additional publicity has never been provided for, 
so Senator La Follette offered an amendment to the current bill; and 
the Act of 1934 requires every person to file with his return a short 
summary which shall (mandatory) be available to public inspection 
in the collector’s office for a period of not less than three years. This 
additional short form is to be prescribed by the commissioner; and the 
taxpayer must give “a correct statement of the following items shown 
upon the return: (1) name and address, (2) total gross income, (3) 
total deductions, (4) net income, (5) total credits against net income 
for purposes of normal tax, and (6) tax payable. In case of any failure 
to file with the return the statement required by this subsection, the 
collector shall prepare it from the return, and $5 shall be added to the 
tax.” 

Another section of the law provides that corporations shall report 
all salaries or other compensation for services in excess of $15,000 per 
person and that the Secretary of the Treasury shall submit to Con- 
gress an annual compilation of these data. 

Most of the provisions of the Act of 1934 which are discussed in the 
paragraphs immediately preceding have to do primarily with the pre- 
vention of tax avoidance. We now turn briefly to a few provisions con- 
cerned chiefly with other matters; for example, the direct increase of 
revenues by increased estate tax rates, the subsidizing of American dairy- 
ing by taxes on coconut and allied oils, and the reduction and repeal 
of certain excise and “nuisance” taxes, 

10. Estate and gift taxres——The last series of federal death taxes 
was begun during the war. There were more or less important changes 
in nearly every succeeding major revenue act. The Act of 1926 increased 
the exemption to $100,000, reduced the maximum rate from 40 to 20 
per cent upon the excess over $10,000,000 of the “net estate,” and pro- 
vided that any state death taxes could be used as a credit against the 
federal tax up to 80 per cent of the latter. No substantial modifica- 
tion of the federal estate tax was made by the 1928 Act, but the 1932 
Act superimposed an “additional estate tax,” with an exemption of only 
$50,000, on the 1926 estate tax. The result of the combined rates was 
a higher tax through all brackets, reaching a maximum of 45 per cent 
on the excess above $10,000,000 instead of 20 per cent as under the 1926 
law. The 80 per cent credit for state death taxes was not to be applied 
to the “additional estate tax,” but only to the 1926 part. 

The Act of 1984 replaces the 1982 “additional estate tax” (not the 
1926 part) with a higher schedule of rates which raises the combined 
maximum rate to 60 per cent on the excess above $10,000,000 of “net 
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932 Act, the 80 per cent credit does not apply to 


to the 1926 Act part. Table III shows the 
rates of the conference report being those 


Taste III 
IsON OF Estate Taxes 
exemption, Senate amendment, $40,000; exemption, ’ 
nee report, $50,000)! 


Tax 
Senate Conference 
Present law amendment report | 
$100 
$450 550 $450 
1,500 1,600 1,500 
5,000 6,000 5,600 
9,500 12,000 11,600 
19,500 26,500 25 , 600 
42,500 60 , 200 59,100 
117,500 170,800 169, 100 
315,500 463 , 400 461,100 
1,149,500 1,696 ,600 1, 692 , 600 
3,094,500 4,392,600 4,387 , 600 
7,593,500 10,391,800 10 , 386 , 600 
21,093, 500 28,391,800 28 , 386 , 600 


rt No. 1385, 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 26. Note that “net 
1 reduced by the amount of the $50,000 exemption 
vhich specifies the rates applying to each bracket. The 
‘net estate’ of $40,000 of life insurance going to 


the estates of decedent residents, whether 

, and to the estates of United States citi- 
not, but real estate situated outside of the 
ded in the taxable estate. Section 401 at- 
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The House bill provided for a five-cent “processing” tax on coconut 
and allied oils but the Senate Finance Committee reduced this to three 
cents. At the suggestion of Senator Norris and as a sop to the Philip- 
pines, the revenue collected on Philippine oils is to be put in a separate 
fund and turned over to the treasury of the Philippine Islands, pro- 
vided the Philippine government grants no subsidies to producers. An 
additional tax of 2 cents per pound is levied upon this class of oils 
produced elsewhere than in the Philippines or other possessions of the 
United States. Whale, fish, and marine animal oils, with certain ex- 
ceptions, are subjected to an import tax of 8 cents per pound. 

The extraordinary proposal of Senator Ashurst of Arizona to in- 
crease the tariff on copper from 5 cents to 10 cents per pound did not 
get very far. 

12. Excise and miscellaneous tax modifications——The Act of 1934 
repeals the excise taxes on soft drinks, candy, and the use of boats; 
also on the lower priced articles of fur and jewelry. The bank check 
tax terminates January 1, 1985, instead of July 1, 1935, but existing 
first-class postage rates are extended to July 1, 1935, instead of being 
reduced July 1, 1984, as heretofore provided. The stamp tax on sales 
of produce for future delivery is reduced from 5 cents to 8 cents per 
$100. 

The tax on fancy and colored wooden matches is increased from 2 
cents to 5 cents per 1,000; and cigarettes more than 61% inches long 
are to be taxed $3 per 1,000, counting each 234 inches (or fraction 
thereof) of length of each as one cigarette. (To avoid taxes, some manu- 
facturers have been putting out 11-inch lengths, expecting their custo- 
mers to cut them to 234 inches.) Sellers of lubricating oils and gasolines 
liable to tax arc to be registered and bonded hereafter. The gasoline tax 
is continued at 1 cent per gallon with no suggestions of intention on the 
part of the federal government to relinquish this excise at any future 
date; furthermore, a tax of 1/10 of 1 cent per barrel is put upon both 
producers and refiners of crude petroleum. 

There is not space to enumerate or discuss here other changes, in- 
cluding some rather important ones affecting administration. Perhaps 
sufficient have been noted, however, to indicate the nature and scope of 
the new revenue act. 


13. Measures failing of passage.—The most important measures of 
those seriously considered and debated which failed to pass were the ones 
providing for: 

(1) A 10 per cent increase in income taxes, later amended to make 
it a one-year emergency measure; 


(2) The elimination of future tax-exempt bond issues ; 
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family incomes as one single joint income (the 
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gency, wise and careful steering are necessary to avoid the shoals of 
deflationary taxes on the one hand and of inadequate (potentially infla- 
tionary) taxes that might impair public credit on the other hand. The 
consequences of the latter would be more far-reaching than is generally 
recognized. The primary significance of the new revenue act depends 
upon its success in preventing the deterioration of the most important 
source of federal revenue, a source that is also rapidly rising in im- 
portance in state finance. 

Roy G. Biaxey and 

Guapys C. BLaKey 

University of Minnesota 
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bargaining. Trade-union leaders, industrialists and students have of- 
fered hypotheses explaining this paradoxical development, most of which 
hinge upon immediate conditions surrounding the conduct of negotia- 
tions. Thus Miss M. L. Stecker has accounted for the failure of the 
National Founders’ Association agreement in terms of the conflict for 
the control of the molding machine.’ Professor Frank T. Stockton has 
explained the same situation as the result of diversity of product and 
of plant size among Association members. Product diversity made im- 
possible the formulation of a general industrial relations policy satis- 
factory to all members. Diversity of plant size led to the eventual con- 
trol of the Association by a small plant group which demanded and 
secured an anti-union program.’ Union representatives have explained 
their respective success and failure in terms of the personalities of the 
employers in the two industries. While the conferees of the stove found- 
ers’ association were patient and willing to await the slow process of 
education in determining rules, the conferees of the National Founders’ 
Association demanded immediate solutions.* The secretary of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association expressed the opinion that 
conciliation was successful in the stove industry because mar; of the 
leaders in the industry had been molders and consequently understood 
the nature of the union’s demands.* 

Most of these theories appear convincing except for their diversity. 
While the introduction of the molding machine was a problem of moment 
to the jobbing and machinery foundries, it likewise was a problem in 
the stove industry. The Molders’ Union and the National Founders’ 
Association were not only unable to reach an agreement concerning the 
introduction of the machine but they also were unable to adopt rules 
concerning the interpretation of their original agreement, collective bar- 
gaining, the apprentice ratio, methods of wage payment, minimum rates 
of wages, hours and limitation of output.° Thus the selection of the 
machine problem as the sole cause of disruption seems somewhat in- 
adequate. 

The diversity of product explanation seems unsatisfactory because 
other trade agreements have surmounted this difficulty. A general agree- 


‘Margaret Loomis Stecker, “The Founders, the Molders, and the Molding Machine,” 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1918, pp. 278-308, 

*Frank T. Stockton, The International Molders’ Union of North America, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, ser. xxxix, no. 8, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1921, pp. 130-181. 

*U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, Final Report and Testimony, 64th 
Cong., Ist Sess., Senate Doc. 415, vol. i, Testimony of John P. Frey, pp. 525-526. 

‘Ibid. Testimony of Thomas J. Hogan, p. 518. 

*For further discussion of these points see: Studies in American Trade Unionism, 
edited by Jacob Hollander and George Barnett, New York, Henry Holt, 1906, article 
by F. W. Hilbert, “Trade Union Agreements in the Iron Molders’ Union,” pp. 221-260. 
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.ched with variations to fit the special require. 
isses of foundries. If diversity of plant size had 
nall foundries in the Association it would be 
opposing the anti-union policy would have 
In 1905 it was reported that while som 
Association had doubted the expediency of 
member had been lost on account of it.® Further, 
to anticipate a large change in the personnel of 
strative Council to increase the representation 
up when the new policy was adopted. In 1905 
n of the anti-union policy representatives of 
Link Belt Company, Chicago; American Lo- 
Dunkirk and Schenectady, New York; Canadian 
Kingston, Ontario; Moline Plow Company, Mo- 
ssh-Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh; United En- 
iry Company, Pittsburgh; and Great Lakes Ep- 
it, were represented on the Council.” 
ry represents an accurate generalization but fails 
blem of why the members of one association 
patience and the members of the other did not. 
he practical trade background of members of the 
on made them more sympathetic towards the 
it is remembered that these same ex-molders 
destroy the Union and learned the virtues of 
zinal program failed.® 
sation of the Molders’ experience with national 
ipon the fundamental factors of market ex- 
il development. Briefly the stove industry was 
leveloped, thereby facing a continuous menace 
In this circumstance the Union was able to 
to control price competition through its policy 
which it was able to extend throughout the 
ities delayed the introduction of the molding 
x developed in the decade 1890-1900 until the 
nt had been thoroughly demonstrated to the 
sequently when the machine was adapted to 
issue was treated more as a problem of rate 
f control over the new process. On the other 
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A , Review, Dec., 1905, “Synopsis of the Proceedings 


f the N.F.A. Report of President Pessano,” pp. 
, List of Members, 1906. 


1 of Labor, Bulletin, vol. xii, John R. Commons and 
the Stove Industry,” 1906, pp. 124-196. 
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lire- hand, the jobbing and machinery foundries were expanding rapidly in 
had an apparently unlimited market and facing a shortage of skilled labor 
d be when the agreement was adopted. Thus there was no limited market to 
have protect and to the employer the union appeared to be only an obstacle 
ome interfering through its rules with the rapid development deemed neces- 
y of sary to meet growing market demand. The molding machine, which made 
ther, possible the utilization of less skilled, non-union labor, was then being 
el of perfected to the point of wide applicability. It offered the manufacturer 
tion an opportunity for industrial freedom which he was quick to grasp 
905 in exploiting the growing market. 
of 
Lo- II 
dian The stove industry passed through a period of rapid expansion in 
Mo- the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1857 the second largest foundry 
En- in the country was producing stove plate exclusively. According to the 
En- Census of 1850, the value of stoves and ranges made in that year 
amounted to more than six millions of dollars; ten years later it was 
fails nearly eleven millions. Soon thereafter the industry expanded beyond 
ition the possibility of the market to absorb its product at profitable prices 
not. and cut-throat competition became common. This is evidenced by the 
f the formation in 1872 of the National Association of Stove Manufacturers 
3 the which had as its chief function the control of prices.*® The same situation 
ders led to attempts at combination which culminated in 1899 in the forma- 
s of tion of the American Radiator Company and the consolidation of nine 
stove works near Pittsburgh into the Pittsburgh Stove and Range Com- 
ional pany.’ The editor of the Union journal commented on this development 
t ex- to the effect that probably no industry suffered more from ruinous com- 
was petition or had higher selling costs.” 
mace In 1897 the president of the Association pointed out that the virtues 
le to of competition had proved to be vices in the stove industry and that al- 
olicy most the entire efforts of the Association were devoted to rather in- 
; the effectual attempts to lessen its ravages.** In 1902, before the same As- 
ding sociation, it was stated that the industry had been able to supply the 
1 the abnormal demand of 1899 without serious inconvenience. If this surplus 
» the capacity were not intelligently handled, the speaker warned, it would 
d to tend to destroy profits and result in a waste of energy and capital.” 
rate *Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, New York, 
sther McGraw-Hill, 1929, vol. i, pp. 503-4. 
“Report of the Proceedings of the Second Semi-Annual Meeting Held by the Na- 
dings tional Association of Stove Manufacturers, June 18-19, 1873, p. 28. 
.” pp. “Victor S. Clark, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 150. 


"Iron Molders’ Journal, June, 1899, “A Stove Trust,” pp. 288-9. 


‘ m~, ‘oundry, June, 1897, “The National Association of Stove Manufacturers,” pp. 
an -9, 


“Ibid., July, 1902, “Some Features of Stove Manufacture,” pp. 171-2. 
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This evidence definitely indicates over-expansion of the stove industry 
during the format period of the national trade agreement. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the introduction of other methods of 
cooking and hea , particularly in the form of central heating sys. 
tems with hot-air { .ces, steam and hot water boilers and gas, oil and 
electric stoves. A sult, the expansion of the stove industry: proper 
has been negligible. In 1904, when the stove and hot-air furnace jp. 
dustry was first r« | separately in the Census, 415 establishments 
employed 29,728 v earners and reported a value of product of 
$54,409,000.*° In 1925, when this classification was last reported sepa- 
rately, 823 establishments employed 29,896 wage earners and reported 
a value of product of $140,805,000.*° If stoves had been reported 
separately, it is 1 likely that a positive decline would be noted. 
Relatively, at least, production of stoves and hot-air furnaces has 
declined. Heating liances are given in three sections in the Census 
Reports, namely “S s and Hot-Air Furnaces”; “Gas and Oil Stoves 
and Appliances”; and “Steam Fitting and Steam and Hot-Water Heat- 
ing Apparatus.” In 1904 the stove and hot-air furnace division em- 
ployed 65.9 per cent of the wage earners and produced 62.5 per cent 
of the value of prod while in 1926 the percentages had fallen to 82.7 
and 28.5, respecti\ 

The menace of « hroat competition created by this over-develop- 
ment was definitely checked by the 1891 Union agreement and its amend- 
ments providing for the equalizing of labor costs as between different 
pieces made in the same foundry and as between competing foundries. 
The rules applying these principles are: 

The present estal d price of work in any shop should be the basis 
for the determination of the price of new work of similar character and 
grade, unless the presidents of the two organizations, or their representa- 
tives, shall decide t e established prices of similar work in the shop 
are not in accord wit price of competitive goods made in the district.” 

Any existing inequality in present prices of molding in a foundry or be- 
tween two or more { lries should be adjusted as soon as practicable by 
mutual agreement or by the decision of the adjustment committee provided 
by the Conference of March, 1891.*° 

With these rules for guidance, uniform base piece rates were estab- 
lished and this unif ty was maintained by expressing wage changes 

% United States Cer f Manufactures, 1921, p. 470. 

* United States Ce f Manufactures, 1925, p. 467. 

Based on U. 8. ¢ Manufactures as follows: 


1921, pp. 4¢ 
1925, p. 467 
1927, p. 949 


* International M , Conference Agreements between the I.M.U. of 
N.A. and M.P. and D.A 32, Clause 7, Conference of 1892, amended 1908, p. 4 
Ibid., Clause 8, e of 1893 
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as percentages over or under the base rates. Thus the labor costs of 
competitors were equalized. By itself this arrangement was significant 
because molding costs constituted from forty to fifty per cent of manu- 
facturing costs.”° In addition, the numerous other working rules adopted 
tended further to equalize costs by standardizing manufacturing prac- 
tices among Association members. However, by 1900 the Association 
included in its membership only about 25 per cent of the stove plate 
foundries of the country which in turn produced about 60 per cent of 
the output.”* Even by 1914 membership did not exceed 60 per cent of 
the foundries and 75 to 80 per cent of the output.”* Consequently there 
was a considerable volume of non-association production. This was con- 
trolled by the Union which had about 75 per cent of the stove-plate 
molders organized in 1891 and subsequently increased this to about 90 
per cent.”* When the first wage advance was granted in 1898, the Union 
agreed either to extend the increase to non-association shops or to make 
competitive wage concessions.“ Thereafter the Union tacitly accepted 
the responsibility of extending wage changes throughout the industry.” 

The bargaining leverage secured by the Union through its réle of 
regulator of competition was used on many occasions. In 1901 and 1904 
demands for wage reductions were successfully resisted on the ground 
that any such concessions would not increase the employers’ profits but 
rather lead to price reductions and a general demoralization of the 
market.” Control over furnace production was less effective, however, 
and the Association persistently demanded a price concession on this 
work in order to meet the competition of non-union, non-association 
shops.” Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the value of the union 
to the employers is the leisurely manner in which conflicts of policy have 
been settled. The apprentice ratio was discussed fourteen years prior to 
its final settlement. Nine years were taken to settle the question of juris- 
diction over the molding machine. The employers demanded a price dif- 

”U. S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin, vol. xii, op, cit., p. 125. 3 

*U. S. Industrial Commission, Report on the Relations and Conditions of Capital 
and Labor Employed in Manufactures and General Business, 1901, Testimony of 
Thomas Hogan, vol. vii, p. 868. 

“U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations, op. cit., Testimony of Thomas Hogan, 
vol. i, p. 518, 

. U S. Industrial Commission, op. cit., Testimony of Martin Fox, vol. xiv, p. 144. 


U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, op. cit., Testimony of Joseph Valentine, 

vol. i, p. 488, 

* Iron Molders’ Journal, May, 1898, Conference Meeting, pp. 212-214. 

*U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, op. cit., Testimony of Joseph Valentine, 
vol. i, p. 505. 

* Iron Molders’ Journal, April, 1901, “The Conference,” pp. 198-202 and April 1904, 
“The Annual Conference,” pp. 233-242. 

* Ibid. Jan. 1909, “Minutes of the Conference Meeting,” pp. 9-15; Jan. 1911, “An- 
nual Conference,” pp. 1-8; Jan. 1922, “Minutes of the Conference,” pp. 1-4, and 
Official Circular, pp. 23-24. 
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ts eighteen years before the concession was won, 
ployers must bear the cost of sand prepara- 

e its adoption in 1919. Clearly this Job-like 
foundation other than an abstract faith in the 
or an unshakable devotion to the principle of 


lhe industry needed the Union to protect it from 


t-throat competition. 


obbing and machinery foundries a strikingly 
is found. This section of the industry was 
accurate measure of this can be made because 
yrocess in the metal trades rather than a specific 
are part of industries producing goods that 
undry products. This is well illustrated by the 

g new, specialized industries out of the general 
y and Machine Shop Products” and reporting 
ver, even though the Census classification is on 
ider than the foundry industry and on the other 
tant specialized metal trades industries, some 
foundry market can be gained therefrom 
tings must have expanded with the growth of 
ng in separately reported industries to make the 
1879 and 1914 the number of establishments in 
id while the number of wage earners shows 


TABLE I 


y AND Macurne Propucts 
1879-19149 


| Average number of Value of product 
wage earners (in thousands) 
171,300 $252, 685 
286, 863 519,556 
426 985 798,454 
497,943 994,475 
590,266 1,355,209 
659,938 1,601,268 


f Manufactures, 1921, p- 449, 
Vanufactures, 1914, p. 119. These figures have been 


\ir Furnaces (Census of Manufactures, 1925, p. 467) 
of Manufactures, 1904, p. 651). 


i Cast Iron Pipe (Abstract, Census of Manufactures, 191), 


, Turbines, Tractors and Water Wheels (Abstract, 
614) and Power Pumps (Abstract, Census of Man 
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won, Although Table I shows a rapid growth of the industry as a whole, 
yara- it does not necessarily demonstrate a like growth of the foundry di- 
>-like yision. Further evidence indicating expansion of the industry may be 
n the gained from statistics of pig-iron production. Total pig-iron production 


ale of increased from 3,835,000 tons in 1880 to over 9,000,000 tons in 1890 

from and to over 13,750,000 tons in 1900. Foundry pig-iron production 
totalled 3,376,445 tons in 1900, reached almost 4,500,000 tons in 1903 

. and passed 5,000,000 tons in 1907." 

ingly Expansion of demand for machinery castings is roughly indicated by 


ten horse-power statistics because both power driven machines and prime 
5 0 movers are largely composed of castings. Between 1879 and 1914 power 
ecific using establishments increased from some 86,000 to some 205,000. Dur- 
that ing the same period average horse power per establishment increased 
y the from 89.7 to 109.** Further evidence of expansion may be gained from 
neral the increase in the number of molders in the United States, particularly 
rting if the earlier assumption is correct that the stove-plate industry did not 
“w expand markedly. In 1860 some 17,000 iron molders were reported. By 
other 


1890 this number had increased to more than 66,000. In 1900 the total 
‘ea exceeded 87,000 and in 1910 more than 112,000 were reported.** 


efrom This marked rate of expansion produced a shortage of skilled molders 
rte of during the years of revival and prosperity from 1898 to 1904. Em- 
ke the ployers began to discuss this problem as early as 1898. Its existence 
ats m was recognized by the Union in the following year.*° Out-of-work stamps 
shows issued fell to the lowest figure ever recorded.** Testifying before the 
Industrial Relations Commission, President Joseph Valentine stated, 
“ .. the conferences were due to the fact that we wanted an advance in 
wages, and it was in that year we could not find molders enough for the 
foundries of this country.”** 
uct This rapid expansion of the industry, accentuated by the recovery 
s) from the depression, is a most significant factor in accounting for the 
35 failure of the trade agreement. Facing this situation employers could 
: not be expected to be interested in a device which would equalize their 
“4 - ” American Iron and Steel Association, Annual Statistical Report, part ii, 1909, p. 
58 


* American Iron and Steel Institute, Annual Statistical Report, 1921, p. 6. 

" Fourteenth Census of the U. S., vol. viii, Manufactures, 1919, p. 122, Table 27. 
*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Occupations at the Twelfth Census, 1904, 1860 from 
ve been Table IV, pp. lviii-lix; 1890 and 1900 from Table III, pp. xlii-xliii. 

1914 from Fourteenth Census, 1920, vol. iv, Population, Occupations, Table IV, 


38. 
46 P 
» “Journal of the American Foundrymen’s Association, vol. v, 1898, p. 184. 
191}, * Iron Molders’ Journal, July, 1899, p. 357. 


* Officers’ Reports and Proceedings of the 26th Session of the I.M.U. of N.A. 
bstract, (1923), Financiers’ Report, pp. 132-8. 
f Maw- “U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations, op. cit., vol. i, p. 492, Testimony of 
Joseph Valentine. 
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of which they have frequently conducted protracted strikes, the results of 
which have been not only directly injurious to all parties concerned, but have 
brought in their train a host of indirect disasters such as must inevitably 
follow any disturbance of peaceful relations, and by bringing to bear at 
times against a single shop the united influence of thousands of their fellow- 
workmen scattered throughout the country, as well as the active sympathy 
and encouragement of other thousands engaged in different lines of industry, 
they have been able to establish, locally and temporarily, false conditions, 
utterly unwarranted by the general state of trade or by any principle of 
abstract justice, and to impose grievous burdens upon the operators of the 
particular shop affected. That such a result has invariably and inevitably 
reacted in time against its creators seems to have taught no lesson.* 


This same point of view dominated the negotiators of the Association. 
In 1900 they presented to the Union Conferees a resolution containing 
the principles they believed should govern industrial relations. These 
included disavowal of the strike, the “open shop,” the individual bargain, 
union surrender of jurisdiction over the molding machine and employer 
freedom in determining methods of wage payment.** In 1902 Com- 
missioner Penton reported that while foundrymen were not adverse to 
paying fair wages, the continuance of satisfactory relations with the 
Union would necessitate its surrender of demands for apprentice restric- 
tion, a minimum rate of wages, limitation of output, jurisdiction over the 
molding machine and its opposition to piece rates.** An agreement, pro- 
posed in 1903 by the Association contained the same principles.** The 
standard agreement, issued by the Association in 1904 as the only ac- 
ceptable basis for local trade agreements elaborated this position.“ 
Needless to say the “Statement of Policy,” issued when the agreement 
was abrogated later in the same year, expressed an attitude no more 
favorable to joint relations. 

Thus the Association in seeking industrial peace through the trade 
agreement found it could hope to gain its ends only by surrendering a 
large degree of job control to the Union. It was first hoped that strikes 
could be prevented merely by recognizing the right of the Union to con- 
fer on subjects of interest. However, the right to be heard was insufficient 
to guarantee peace. This was found to be the resultant of satisfactory 


“William H. Pfahler, “Report of the Committee on Defense Association,” Foun- 
dry, June, 1897, pp. 160-163. 

“Iron Molders Journal, July, 1900, p. 385. 

© Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion, 1902, “Report of Commissioner Penton.” 
" “Tron Molders’ Journal, May, 1903, “Two Forms of National Agreements,” pp. 

6-348. 

“ National Founders’ Association, Circular, “National Founders’ Association Policy 
Outlined,” April 18, 1904. 


“Iron Molders’ Journal, Dec., 1904, “Abrogation of the New York Agreement,” 
pp. 917-18. 
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the power of t] could be crushed and freedom from strikes would 
eventually foll 


working condit together with guarantees for their maintenance 
Necessarily such ntees involved the acceptance of working rules ty b 
protect the status of Union and its members in the shops and a cop. 0 
sequent limitat employers’ freedom at the hands of union or. d 
ganization. It necessary for the Association to decide whether 0 
shop freedom :1 peace was the more important. They chos ¢ 
the former with t xpectation that, aided by recent technical changes, ‘ 


i 
Although tl lition of the market was of primary importance ip 
determining th les of the employers towards union relations, it ’ 
was technologi ges that made possible the development of an 
effective anti-t olicy. Mechanical devices for aiding the molder . 
were invented t shout the nineteenth century. However, they did | 
not become ind significant until the decade 1895-1905. This is 
indicated by the fa it Thomas West, a foundry authority, gave little 
attention to m chines in his Molders’ Text Book published in | 
1894. Although he states that small, simple castings have been made on ; 
machines, the o1 \ine described is one for gear molding designed | 
to make possib f a partial pattern.*® Perfection and introdue- 
tion of machines ed the development of a flexible power source and | 
a market for d castings. The first difficulty was solved with the 
perfection of a ssors between 1896 and 1904.** By the latter 
date compressed is used in most foundries.“ At the same time 
machine introduction was hastened by the rise of new industries, based on 
quantity prod f interchangeable parts such as the electrical, 
automotive and tool industries. It was on this type of produc- 
tion that the m machine could best be used.**® Likewise production 
of standardized igs in quantity gave opportunity for the develop- 
ment of special ders, trained only in one kind of production or 
even in one phas olding operations. This enabled the employers to 
broaden their lab et through the dilution of skill.*° 
“Thomas West, M l'ext Book, part ti, New York, Wiley, 1894, pp. 240-248. 
“G. A. True, “Ci | Air in the Foundry,” Foundry, Oct., 1896, pp. 71-60. 
C. W. Shields, of the American Foundrymen’s Association, vol. i, 18%, 
pp. 59-65. 
“Foundry, Dec., 18 p. 159-60. 
E. H. Mumford, ‘ ling Machines and their Uses,” Foundry, Jan., 1905. 
“Iron Molders’ J Oct., 1899, pp. 503-506, quoting from Iron Age, Aug, 10, 
1899. 
E. H. Mumford, of Machine Molding,” Foundry, Sept., 1900, pp. 64-7. 
* For example, Foundry, July, 1913, “Secrets of Automobile Casting Manufacture,” 


pp. 261-271. 
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nance, The new devices were greeted quite differently in the respective 
ules to branches of the foundry industry. Stove-plate founders were sceptical 
& con- of their value. It was realized that the machine would create serious 
ion or- dificulties of jurisdiction and wages thereby endangering the system 
Thether of equalizing costs.°* Further, there were technical and economic diffi- 
r chose culties as yet unsolved which made its utilization questionable. No ma- 


anges, chine had been designed to work with the type of flask used in stove-plate 
| Would molding. The great variety of styles made in each shop resulted in 
small-scale production of each piece. Equipment costs would be greatly 
increased.*? Ornate designs on the stove plate of the period required that 
the pattern be pressed back in the mold to insure a sharp reproduction. 


wage No machine was equipped to do this as well as it was done by hand.™ 

ons, it Notwithstanding these difficulties, members of the stove founders’ as- 

ee sociation believed that the molders were in some degree responsible for 
molder the failure of the machine. A committee, named to investigate the entire 

“Ai question, concluded that stove-plate could be molded on machines if 

“ > proper attention were given to the patterns, to securing long runs, and 
re » if the codperation of the operatives were secured. It further recom- 

mended the employment of “green hands” as machine operatives. This 

Si report stimulated an “open-shop” movement within the Association 

ite which was defeated with some difficulty. With the issue of union juris- 

- w diction over the machine thus tacitly settled, there followed a long pe- 

ie riod of negotiation to reach a formula under which the journeymen 

: tt ‘ could operate the machine at a satisfactory piece rate and at the same 

| * . time insure an unrestricted output. In 1908 it was agreed to determine 

. ti the piece rate by setting a four-dollar base and dividing this by the 

er ; number of good castings produced in one day on the machine by a 

' <t demonstrator hired for the purpose by the employer.” Finally in 1914 

a the problem was solved by agreeing upon the piece rates for a standard 

i set of patterns and using these for comparison with work in other shops.” 

evelop- 

tion or "Iron Molders’ Journal, April, 1902, “Minutes of the Annual Conference,” State- 

vers to ment of Mr. Castle, pp. 201-206. 

y “Abram C. Mott, “Molding Machines for Stove Plates,” Iron Molders’ Journal, 
Sept., 1899. Abstract of a paper presented before the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers in 1899, 

240-248. “John McGee, “Labor Saving Devices in Stove Manufacture,” Foundry, June, 

>, 71-80 1905, pp. 166-169. 

i, 1896, “Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Report of the Committee on 
Machinery, 1908. 

“The Review, Feb., 1909, “Stove Founders again Succumb,” pp. 7-10. 
5 George Barnett, Report on the Agreement between the Molders’ International 


Lug., 10, Union and the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Prepared for the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission, Dec. 21, 1914, p. 17. Typewritten, Wisconsin Historical 

p. 64-67. Library. 

acture,” “ International Molders’ Journal, Jan., 1909, pp. 12-13. 

" International Molders’ Journal, J uly, 1914, pp. 566-569. 
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introduction of the molding machine presented , 
industrial relations plan, it did not result in jj 


s did not delay the introduction of the machix 
machinery foundries in which the new device wa; 
On much work it offered distinct advantages ove 
Machine produced castings were more uniforp 
accuracy of their dimensions reduced the neces. 
ning. An increased rate of output made possibk 
a set of patterns in a given time. Molding 


1 markedly.™ fi 

f machine introduction cannot be measured. Th b 
ercially produced appear to have been made by W 
1888.°° In 1896-7 three manufacturers of molding t! 
g in Foundry while in 1906-7 the “Buyers Dj. n 
listed sixteen manufacturers. In 1906 exhibits le 

1t were arranged in conjunction with the annul e 
n Foundrymen’s Association, and in that year t 

d. In 1910 the number had increased to seven- t 


f machine molders to all molders empioyed by 
Founders’ Association increased markedly be 
In 1900, 9.4 per cent of all molders were machine 
this proportion increased as follows: 1906, 
19.4 per cent; and 1918, 22.8 per cent.” 
hat the National Founders’ Association, follov- 
trade agreement in 1904, used the molding 
nity to develop specialty molders as an impor- 
en-shop” program. At the 1905 convention of the 
tated, “In times of trouble, the molding machine 
best methods we have to keep the situation in 
, period of numerous strikes, association exect- 
strikes led to the introduction of molding ma- 
of an enormous number of men as molders.” 


American Foundrymen’s Association, vol. i, 189%, 


Team Work Machine Molding,” pp. 255-258. 
Molding,” Foundry, Jan., 1901, pp. 201-7. 
»9f Harris Tabor,” p. 41. 
The Exhibition,” pp. 293-300. 
‘Exhibitors,” pp. 190-196. 
\ | Founders’ Association, Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb, 


of the Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Conven- 
lar Meeting of the Administrative Council,” pp. 56 
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By 1906, according to President Briggs of the Association, not less than 
six thousand machines had been installed as a result of labor troubles.” 
Reporting in 1907, Assistant Commissioner McClintock stated, “If you 
desire industrial freedom in the foundry, make molders, make specialists 
and install molding machines—create a surplus of foundry labor.”® 


ented a 
It in its 


nachine 


ic 

we Thus the conditions of the market in the jobbing and machinery 
Iniforn [RE foundry industry were such that the Union had slight, if any, contribu- 
€ neces. tions to make to the welfare of the employer. However, this alone would 
Dossible not explain the abrogation of the agreement because an expanding 
Molding market with an acute shortage of skilled labor represents an ideal field 


for trade-union expansion. Employers may not like union restrictions 


od. The but as long as the Union can control the labor supply, they must deal 
ade by with it. However, industrial expansion apparently not only strengthens 
nolding the bargaining power of labor but it also tends to encourage the develop- 
ers Dj. ment of technical improvements which operate to widen the available 


labor market by reducing skill requirements. In the jobbing and machin- 
ery foundries the molding machine was perfected at the same time that 
the shortage of skilled labor was increasing union strength and was ready 
to hand when union rules became obnoxious to the employer. Although 


exhibits 
annual 
at year 


seven- 

yyed by all work could not be performed on the machine, its introduction to- 
idly be. gether with the growing opportunity for specialist molders made avail- 
nachine able a non-union labor supply usable as an entering wedge against union 


job control. With this the “closed-shop” rule could be broken and the 
bargaining strength of the union weakened. Once this was accomplished 
it was not difficult to wean molders from an organization which was 
unable to aid them in the shops in which they were employed. 

Thus it appears that the success of the trade agreement in the stove 


1905, 


follov- 
nolding 


impor- 
1 of the industry can be explained by the prevailing market situation. An over- 
nachine development of facilities for production in a static or declining market 


tion in 
execu 
ng ma- 
Iders.“ 


made necessary the equalizing of costs if the manufacturers were to 
maintain profitable prices and share in the total business. The Union 
agreement provided for performing this function so well that the mem- 
bers of the Association preferred the security of a Union enforced 
equality to the competitive dangers of non-union operation with handy 
men and machines. In the jobbing and machinery division of the trade 
the market was expanding so rapidly that this service of cost equaliza- 
tion was unnecessary. The Union had no positive function of value to 
the employers. Trade expansion made union regulations appear to be 
annecessary restrictions on shop freedom. Opposition to Union job con- 


i, 1896, 


n., Feb. 
“ Review, Dec., 1906, “Synopsis of Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Convention, 
Report of President Briggs,” p. 14. 
“ Review, Dec., 1907, “Synopsis of Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Conven- 
fion, Report of Asst. Commissioner McClintock,” pp. 80-81. 
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trol was made effective by the possibility of introducing molding ms. 
chines and specialist molders, thereby securing a non-union labor supply 


large enough to break the control of the Union in many shops. 
Striking confirmation of the significance of Union cost equalization 
activities in the stove and furnace industry has developed since this 


paper was written. In November, 1933, the Molders demanded a twenty- 
five per cent advance in wages to become effective January 1, 1984, This 
was refused on the ground that it would place Association members at a 
competitive disadvantage. Thereupon the matter was submitted, with 
Association acquiescence, to the National Labor Board for a wage 
award to govern the entire industry. In its brief the Union stated that 
50 of the 180 manufacturers of stoves and furnaces were members of 
the Association, that agreements were in force with 52 non-association 
manufacturers binding them to adhere to rates determined in the joint 


conference, and that a majority of the molders employed in the re 
maining plants were union members.” 

Although this paper discusses industrial relations in the foundry in- 
dustry exclusively, the writer believes that the analysis developed will 


apply in general to most instances of collective bargaining on a national 
scale. Further, it throws light on recent developments in the enforce 
ment of Section 7A of the National Industrial Recovery act. From the 
interpretation here advanced it would be anticipated that resistance to 
unionization would be greatest among those industries in which the en- 
ployers were dominated by a “psychology” of market expansion. Those 
industries with relatively static or declining markets would tend to ac- 


cept unionization, perhaps grudgingly, as a “fair competition” device 
to equalize competitive costs. Industries with both expanding markets 


and great labor diluting technological opportunities will probably be 
able to dictate their labor policies. 
S. Bavper 
University of Missouri 


* International Molders’ Journal, Jan., 1934, p. 24, and Feb., 1984, pp. 92-93. 
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THE NEW GERMAN CARTEL LEGISLATION: JULY 15, 1933 


The “Kartell-Verordnung” of November, 1923, the first actual legis- 
lation in Germany directed against cartels in general, has again been 
amended. The new law is the “Gesetz iiber Anderung der Kartell-Ver- 
ordnung” of July 15, 1983 ( Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nummer 82, July 
17, 1933). At the same time, another and more radical law dealing with 
compulsory cartels was passed: “Gesetz iiber Errichtung von Zwangs- 
kartellen” (cf. also Reichsgesetzblatt). 

These laws are expressions of the policy of the new national socialistic 
government in Germany, of the fascistic attempt to combine the benefits 
of private initiative under liberalism with the protection of the common 
welfare by the state through socialism and economic planning. But at 
the same time it should be emphasized that the products of the legisla- 
tion of previous German governments have not been cast aside with one 
blow. Even the National Socialists with their control of the legislative 
machinery have not yet produced a thorough-going new cartel law, 
despite the wishes of many students of the problem. 

The “Gesetz iiber die Anderung der Kartell-Verordnung” consists of 
two parts. The first part amends Section 4, Paragraph 1, so that the 
Minister of Economics himself can “declare a cartel contract or agree- 
ment null and void or forbid a certain manner of carrying it out” if the 
economic life of the nation as a whole (Gesamtwirtschaft) or the public 
interest (Gemeinwohl) are endangered. This creates a quicker and more 
direct method of administrative action. In the original law the Minister 
of Economics could only request the Cartel Court to declare such agree- 
ments null and void. A somewhat similar amendment was passed on July 
26, 1980; but it was aimed primarily at price maintenance by the cartels, 
and the Minister of Economics was to note the effects of such practices 
on the “efficiency of production” (Wirtschaftlichkeit der Erzeugung), 
the “economic freedom of action” (wirtschaftliche Handlungsfreiheit) 
and the “efficiency of distribution” ( Wirtschaftlichkeit des Verkehrs mit 
Waren oder Leistungen) and it affected only price-fixing cartels. The 
latest amendment is of much broader aspect, as it takes into considera- 
tion the effects of cartel agreements of all kinds on the public interest 
(Gemeinwohl). Therefore, the 1988 amendment does not supersede that 
of July, 1980.2 

The second part of the amendment deals with Section 9. Section 9 of 
the “Kartell-Verordnung” allows the use of boycotts and “penalties of a 


‘Cf. Dr. Walter Strauss, Kartellrundechau, Heft 8, 1938, p. 501. 
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like nature” as well as the forfeiture of bonds put up by the members 
only with permission of the president of the Cartel Court with right of 
appeal to the full court itself. These are the tools of the external “Q. 
ganisationszwang” used to enable the cartel to obtain or maintain , 
more or less monopolistic position in the market. Section 9 has acted as, 
limitation of the use of these weapons since the president of the Cartd 
Court may deny the permission if the economic life as a whole or th 
public interest are endangered and if the economic freedom (wirtschaft- 
liche Bewegungsfreiheit) of the affected party is unfairly (unbillig) re. 
stricted. The 1933 amendment is a further definition of the “unbillig.” It 


reads as follows: 


The economic freedom of the party concerned is not unfairly limited when 
the firm is conducted by persons who do not possess the reliability (Zuver. 
lassigkeit) required in business intercourse. 


This lack of reliability is further defined as 


. when the goods or services which are to be affected by the cartel measures 
are sold or offered at prices which, considering the interests of the firms and 
the public interest and economic life of the nation as a whole, are to be re. 
garded as economically unjustified (ungerechtfertigt). 

Both of these amendments are clearly products of the unfavorable 
economic conditions, the latter law illustrating an attempted use by th: 
cartels of their powers to check unfair competition, as well as price cut- 


ting and even profiteering. Such action is not at all novel in German cartel 
experience and the amendment puts it on a more legal and definite basis. 
For instance, in decisions 159 and 208 the Cartel Court permitted the use 
of boycotts by cartels against firms whose business integrity was ques- 
tionable or who used unfair competitive methods.’ In Germany such ac- 


tions of the cartels are considered helpful both for them and the public if 
they are properly controlled by the Cartel Court which is more an ad 
ministrative than a judicial body. 

The second and more important law passed in July, that dealing with 
“Zwangskartelle” or compulsory or “forced” cartels, signifies a more 
radical change in German cartel legislation and is more illustrative of 
National Socialistic economic policy. It has also had more practical 


results than the rest of the new legislation. The law gives the Minister of 
Economics a great deal of power over private business and it will be 
interesting to see what use he makes of it in the future. The Minister for 


Agriculture also participates in administering the law as far as it cor- 
cerns food products industries. They are empowered (Par. 1) to com 
bine all the firms of an industry into a compulsory cartel when the 

* Sammlung von Entscheidunaen und Gutachten des Kartellgerichts published by 
Reichsstand der Deutschen Industrie, Berlin. 
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wnterests of the enterprises themselves and the national economy and 
public interest require it. Naturally enough, Section 8 of the 1923 Cartel 

Decree (allowing immediate withdrawal with permission of the Cartel 

Court) does not apply to these cartels (Par. 1, Sec. 2). Not only may 

the Minister of Economics (and the Minister of Agriculture) form 
cartels: he is also permitted under Paragraph 5 to intervene in an in- 
dustry for the protection of the interests of the firms as well as those of 
the public and possesses the following powers: (1) to prohibit for a 
certain length of time the establishment of new enterprises in a particular 
industry, (2) to prohibit the enlargement of existing plants or (3) to 
mit their productivity (Leistungsfahigkeit). He can also regulate the 
utilization of existing plants. 

‘his law is really the continuation of a policy followed somewhat 
erratically since 1910 when the Potash Cartel was compulsorily organ- 
zed for all producers by the government in an effort to eliminate over- 
production and ward off the danger of an American invasion of the 
German potash industry. However, the new legislation is expressed in 
such general terms that it can be applied to all industry when conditions 
require it. ‘These conditions are the existence of overproduction and over- 
ivestment within an industry with the resulting waste of capital, cut- 
hroat competition, closed down or bankrupt plants. This in turn means 
unemployment for the workers involved and consequent danger to thx 
government’s employment program. ‘This is a change to a far mor 
positive attitude towards the cartels than that expressed in the original 
decree of 1923. The latter attempted to regulate the cartels by weaken- 
ing their monopoly position through the creation or encouragement of 
outside competition, either by facilitating the withdrawal of members 
of the cartel (Art. 8) or restricting the use of boycotts and similar 
measures against already existing outsiders (Art. 9). The National 
Socialistic policy (or rather that of the conservative wing of the party) 
is protection for the cartels in the belief that the medium and small-size 
producers (Mittelstandsindustrie) are thereby best sheltered from the 
competition of the larger firms and, furthermore, valuable natural re- 
sources are preserved from waste through overinvestment. But leading 
men in the government have declared again and again that they will be 
most conservative in the use of this power and compulsory cartels will be 
formed only as a last resort when private means have failed. 

What have been the results of this legislation? The direct results will 
first be discussed, although they are hardly of more importance than the 
indirect. For example, production restriction and/or prohibition of plant 
expansion and new investments have been decreed for the following 
industries: paper and cardboard, newsprint, jute textiles, low voltage 
dectric bulbs, chemical-pharmaceutical glassware (in the last two the 
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measures were taken expressly for the benefit of the numerous gma). 
scale homeworker producers in the Thuringian Forest), cigar boxes, 
nitrogen, cement, high tension cables, rolled zine products, radio product; 
(receiving sets and equipment), earthenware, peat litter, hyperphos. 
phate, stones for road-building. In most of these industries some form of 


cartel organization was already in existence. 
Compulsory cartels, usually in combination with the prohibition of 
new investments, have been formed for the wire re-working industry, 
hollow glass, screw, salt, soap, square mesh wire netting, cigarette an¢ 
smoking tobacco industries, etc. An imposing list, including many rathe; 


less important industries and a few very vital ones. 

A good example of the application of the law in a leading industry iy 
the situation in the cement industry. The arbitrary policies of th 
cement cartels, such as buying up outside plants at high prices, bribing 
the owners of lands containing valuable raw materials to prevent the 


erection of new outside plants, price cutting, etc., have been often con 
demned by national socialistic writers ;* and it was generally believed the 
new legislation was aimed particularly at this industry, especially sinc 


there had been much talk of a compulsory cement cartel under previous 
governments. But up to February, 1984, no action was taken and it 
seemed as if the Economics Ministry was not anxious to force efficient 
outside plants to join the existing cartels and was content to have ar 
agreement take place without its interference. But private negotiations 
failed and in February the government forbade new investments in the 
industry after first requiring that existing outsiders hold to the cartel 
prices, which, incidentally, were placed under the control of the Minister 
of Economics and later considerably reduced. Most interesting of all, no 
sales or transferences of quotas are to take place without his permission. 
Such quota changes have been the source of much complaint and the 
means in many cartels whereby the small-scale producers are absorbed 
by the big ones. Thus the status quo is preserved within and without the 


cartels through these measures. 
To summarize: the legislation for the creation of compulsory cartels is 


a direct expression of the national socialistic policy of protecting the 
medium-sized and small producer from the rigors of competition both 
from themselves and from the larger firms. In the field of distribution it 
has its counterpart in the retail trade law of May, 1988, which regulates 
the opening of new stores and the expansion of existing ones with the 
purpose of preventing overcompetition among the middle-class shop- 
keepers and protecting them from further expansion of the “single-price” 
and department stores. Such regulation is an effort to maintain the sys- 
tem of private enterprise without the wastes of uncontrolled competition 

*Cf. Rudolf Ott, Die 8 es Konzern- und Kartellwesens im nationalen Staat, 


Berlin, 1933. 
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1934 | New German Cartel Legislation 481 
which take place under the so-called “Liberal” system. Above all, it is 
intended to be temporary and an aid only during depression times. 

But new problems arise in place of the old. What, for example, is the 
relation of this legislation to the cartel decree of 1923 which is based on 
, different idea of regulation, as explained above? Compulsory cartels 
involve the opposite concept of eliminating competition from outside 
f§rms and the forcible retention of members in the cartel. Of course, it is 
claimed that this is intended for only very exceptional cases, but actual 
practice seems to refute this (cf. above list, pp. 4-5). If the cartels are 
to be thus strengthened, the state must assume the responsibility for all 
their acts and this will involve considerable regulation. Besides, such 
extensive interference with private industry does not seem compatible 
with a system which proclaims the supremacy of private enterprise; and 
the dangers of possible bureaucratic methods and governmental “red 
tape” are only too apparent after glancing at the imposing list of indus- 
tries affected and the amount of control vested in the government over 
prices, quotas and investment. Furthermore, if the legislation is intended 
to be only temporary, many such “forced” cartels are doomed to fall to 
pieces after the hand of the state is removed; and such regulation may 
later have to be extended instead of withdrawn. However, the purposes 
of the legislation should always be kept in mind as well as the fact that 
the small-scale producer still plays a very important réle in Germany in 
contrast to the United States. 

But any sort of prediction in present-day Germany is hazardous and 
much depends on the extent to which the Economics Minister uses his 
far-reaching powers and also on the development of the “Corporate 
State” in Germany. The latter factor may make obsolete all discussions 
of the cartel problem in the present-day sense. 

The indirect results of the July legislation have also been important. 
The cartel movement experienced in 1983 an expansion equal to any in 
previous recovery periods. The movement seems to have taken two 
courses: first, entirely new cartels were formed in industries where previ- 
ously no organization ever existed or where the organization in the past 
broke down and the cartel was dissolved or where a number of small 
cartels covered the field and no one organization dominated it. Examples 
of new cartels may be found in the writing paper and packing paper in 
dustries. In the brewery industry where there were previously about 150 
more or less independent groups a new national cartel has been organ- 
zd with local sub-cartels. Secondly, cartels already existent but suffer- 
ng from outside competition have been using either the threat to form a 
compulsory cartel or the good offices of the Minister of Economics to get 
outside firms to join. The cellulose syndicate, for example, is trying to 
strengthen its position in this way. 

Furthermore, there is more and more semi-official coéperation of the 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Currency Inflation, Nature and Implications: 
A Correction 


Paragraph 2, page 222, of my article as published in the June issue was 
incorrect. It read as follows: 

“Importations would, presumably, come to a standstill because the costs 
in dollars would be doubled. This would be most unfortunate since this 
country is a creditor country and should have an excess of imports over ex- 
ports. Exports would increase and continue on a large scale until the domes- 
tic price level rose to meet the foreign exchange rates, unless foreign tariffs 
are raised to counteract our increased exportations. There would be an 
inflow of gold, and bank reserves would be increased.” 

The more accurate statement would be the following: 

“Importations would in due time decline because the cost in dollars would 
be doubled, although the first effect of the rise in foreign exchange rates is 
to stimulate imports so long as it is expected that the cost of foreign cur- 
rencies may continue to rise. Exports in the long run would tend to increase 
until domestic prices rose to meet the rise in foreign exchange rates, unless 
tariffs and other restrictions are imposed by foreign countries to counteract 
ur exports, although the first tendency is for exports to decline because 
foreigners delay their purchases so long as they expect our currency to de- 
preciate and theirs to appreciate. As soon as the long run tendency of im- 
ports to decline and of exports to increase asserts itself, gold tends to flow 
in and bank reserves are increased.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Fred I. Kent of New York City for calling this 
error to my attention. In checking with the reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce I found that Mr. Kent was quite correct in his con- 
tentions. In addition, Mr. Ralph A. Young of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the National Industrial Conference Board, reminds me that the Con- 
ference Board had stressed these reactions of importers to devaluation in a 
memorandum published by the Board last fall, and also that he, himself, had 
made the same point in an article in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for January, 1934. Unfortunately, I had not 
seen these articles. 

Water E. Spaur 

New York University 


Bibliography of Professor Thomas S. Adams: Addition 


To the list of writings by Professor Adams, which was published in the 

June Review, pages 280-281, should be added the following title: 

Financial Devices for Controlling or Mitigating the Severity of Business Cycles, in 
Business Cycles and Unemployment, by the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, ch. 15, pp. 262-271, 1933. 

J. A. Estey 


Purdue University 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS T! 
General Works, Theory and Its History a 
theo 
with 
Borrar, G. and Arena, C., editors. Nuova collana di economisti: stranier; , vers 
italiani. Vol. VII. Organizzazione industriale. Vol. XII. Politica ed econ. cuss 
mia. (Turin: Tip.-Ed. Torinese. 1934. Pp. 958; li, 808.) . wea. 
Carraneo, P. La distribuzione della ricchezza annualmente prodotta. (Turin: on t 
Frat. Bocca. 1933. Pp. xi, 313. L. 32.) D 
This book is an unconventional but sincere attempt to say a new worl and 
on the determination of wages. It is somewhat rhapsodic in form, and exte 
makes numerous generalizations that will be questioned. It is marked }y of | 
an intense conviction of the consummate wisdom of Fascism, and esp. the 
cially of the Labor Charter. “If I can add a stone to the great edifice of ae 
public and private law which Fascism is building. . . . I shall be greatly But 
rewarded.” The solution of many problems considered is admittedly based any 
on the Diritto Corporativo of the Labor Charter. pos: 
The author states a fundamental (or providential) law of the distriby- 
tion of wealth produced. It is that A, the sum of all wages, salaries, rents, 
interest, profits, or gains of all sorts received in a given period of time, Dvpu} 
is equal to B, the amount of wealth produced and distributed in the same 
cycle of time. But this “law,” if it is not an empty logical truism, requires 
a much greater refinement of formulation and proof than is vouchsafed, 
Various corollaries are drawn, such as the one that crises, if they are not 
caused by dearth of production (which is easily controllable), arise be- 
cause the distributive process fails to keep pace with the productive proc- 
ess. Again, every country should establish an average “wage of the stand- 
ard of living of the majority” by statistical or other means which should 
in turn permit the fixing of other wages of labor. Again, if more wealth 
is produced than the distributive process will take off, wages and salaries 
should be increased, thus raising the standard of living of the majority. 
Other parts of the book discuss historical and contemporary views of 
distribution, some related topics (including an inadequate treatment of the 
gold supply and money), and the contrast between Bolshevism and Fas 
cism. An enumeration of the Fascist principles of wage determination in 
Part 5 reveals nothing novel. When these have been applied, we are told, 
it is still necessary to stand aside for the superior vision of the statesman 
The magnitude and complexity of the practical problems of distribution 
remain about as they were before. 


NEW BOOKS 


Rosert F. Foerster 


Crark, F. B. The economics of distribution. (College Station, Texas: A. and 
M. Press. 1933. Pp. 192.) 

De Lwcea, M. La legge dei rendimenti decrescenti nei suoi presupposti e nella 
sua portata. (Naples: Lorenzo Alvano. 1983. Pp. 92. L. 10.) 

The author begins his monograph with a brief résumé of the “empty 
economic boxes” controversy between Clapham and Pigou. He then traces 
the development of the law of diminishing returns in economic literature, 
crediting its first definite formulation to the Italian Serra rather than to 
Turgot. 


— 
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There would have been no great controversy over the law had not 
Ricardo built upon it a system of distribution and had not John Stuart 
\Mill made it the basis of the theory of population. More recently the 
theories of distribution and population have been less closely connected 
with the law than formerly, and it has consequently been a less contro- 
versial point. Today the law of diminishing returns is as a rule being dis- 
cussed principally in connection with the problem of the production of 
wealth. Exception is made for Loria, who bases socio-economic evolution 
on the operation of that law in agriculture. 

De Luca then studies the law in relation to the production of wealth 
and concludes that, despite the possibilities of some internal and some 
external economies, agriculture in the narrow sense of the word is a branch 
of production in which land is a relatively constant factor and in which 
the law of diminishing returns is operative. This is not true of manufac- 
turing, except for short periods of time, since all factors may be increased. 
But the law is not an important practical limitation to management in 
any field of production, for substitution of factors is almost always easily 
possible. 


DomeENico GaAGLIARDO 


Dveuit, J. De Vutilité et de sa mesure. Edited by M. pe Bernaroi. (Turin: 
La Rif. Soc. 1934. Pp. 228. $4.) 


This handsome volume contains a reprint of the well known but not 
readily accessible papers of Dupuit. The place of Dupuit in the develop- 
ment of the theory of utility, and more especially in the development of 
the notion of total utility, is familiar to economists; but not many are in 
a position to put their hands upon his writings. Professor Einaudi is spon- 
sor for this collection of them and contributes a preface on the place of 
Dupuit in the history of economic thought. The editor of the book, Mario 
de Bernardi, indicates in a careful and scholarly introduction the sources 
from which the several papers are taken, and gives interesting and useful 
references to the large literature which has developed on the subject. 

The three important papers reprinted are, first, the initial memoir 
which Dupuit published in 1844 in the Annales des Ponts et Chaussées 
entitled “De la Mesure de I]’Utilité des Travaux Publics”; second, the 
later paper on “De I’Influence des Péages sur ]’Utilité des Voies de Com- 
munication,” published in the same series; and, finally, a less well-known 
article “De l’Utilité et de Sa Mesure” in volume 36, first series, of the 
Journal des Economistes (1853). To these three the editor has added an 
article by another engineer, Bordas, published in the Annales des Ponts 
et Chaussées in 1847, which criticized Dupuit’s doctrines. Bordas’ paper 
was the occasion of Dupuit’s article in the Journal des Economistes, and 
helps toward the understanding of the latter which, however, remains in 
the main a summary and lucid exposition of what Dupuit had already 
said. The editor mentions sundry contributions made by Dupuit to the 
well known Dictionnaire de l’Economie Politique (1852) which are not 
reprinted because they do no more than repeat and simplify. He does re- 
print a considerable chapter from an engineering book upon water (1854, 
second edition in 1865) in which Dupuit makes some further application 
of his principles to the special case of water; and some other fragments 
of minor moment. The whole makes a definitive edition of Dupuit’s con- 
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tributions to economic science, and should be a welcome addition to any 
well-equipped library and to the collections of any scholar interested jp 
the development of economics. 

The book is published by the Riforma Sociale, Turin. I am authorize 
to say that members of the American Economic Association may procure 
the book at a reduced price of $3, by sending a personal check drawn in 
favor of La Riforma Sociale to that periodical at Turin. 


F. W. Tavssic 


Hueues, R. O. Fundamentals of economics. Rev. ed. (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. 1984. Pp. xvi, 507. $1.80.) 

Istes, K. S. Wages policy and the price level. (London: P. S. King. 1933, 
Pp. xiv, 256. 9s.) 

This volume deals with the problem of the rigidity of the wage struc. 
ture in Great Britain and the desirability of achieving lower prices through 
wage reduction. The first part deals with the question in terms of the neo- 
classical theory, and the second part gives the author’s ideas of a proper 
wage policy for Great Britain. On the major issue of whether wages 
should have been diminished to achieve recovery, he assumes that the 
existence of unemployment proves that equilibrium wage rates have been 
below those which have ruled. One can also conclude by the same method 
of reasoning that capital was receiving too high a return because it was 
unemployed. The author makes the interesting observation that the 


“marginal net product” of labor is partially dependent upon psychologi- 
cal factors. Thus, given a total product, if business men “grow in opti- 
mism, and hence in daring, the supply price of enterprise falls”; and vice 
versa. “Thus the marginal net product of labour will vary with the tone 
of mind of entrepreneurs.” One might then ask if the marginal net produc 
tivity of labor has fallen when laborers are being discharged to take lower 
wages? Also, has the marginal net productivity of labor risen when labor- 


ers will not work at existing wages, and are on strike? 

There seems to be little connection between the theory set forth and 
the author’s conclusions. On page 143 the author concludes that wage 
reductions in Great Britain would have been of little benefit. “The lower- 
ing of wage-rates in the export industries far from removing unemploy- 
ment .. . would tend to aggravate it,” because it would tend to lower 
the price level and destroy purchasing power in terms of money. The last 
two chapters contain statistics concerning conditions in Australia and 
Britain. 

This book shows that the neo-classical theory can be used to prove al- 
most anything, depending upon what factors and assumptions are held 
constant and what are changed. Thus, the author’s conclusions do not 
rest upon the theory but upon the belief that new investment would not 
have been increased by lower wage rates, which is of course the point 
under dispute. To this reviewer, however, the various arguments cited 
appear reasonable; and he is inclined to agree with the conclusion that 
those who advocate wage reduction in Great Britain could not sustain 
their position, and that “in conditions of severe and prolonged world-wide 
depression,” business enterprise does not expand simply because wage 
rates are lowered. 

Tart 
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| LanpMANN, J. Vortrage aus dem Nachlass. (Basel: Benno Schwabe. 1933. Pp. 


ny 
is 84. 4 fr.) 

“The true wise man is he who has broken open the nut of truth and has 
ed found it empty.” 
tre “The statesman is the man who possesses the key to the secret; and who 
in knows, therefore, that everything reduces itself to zero.” 


These are aphorisms of Abbé Galiani (1728-1787) whose dialogue con- 
: cerning the grain trade forms the basis for the second of the three lectures 
of Professor Landmann which his students have published in this memo- 
nd rial volume. Galiani was a harlequin on whose shoulders rested the head 
of a Machiavelli (p. 31). For another type of person such a philosophy is 

34. annihilating. 
Galiani’s sophistication was in strange contrast to the rationalism of his 


nt age. In the first place (p. 42) he did not believe that nature’s laws were 
oh purposely designed for the good of man. In the second place, man does 
20 not have the possibility of identifying the laws of nature (p. 43). A quo- 
yer tation (pp. 44-45) will indicate how closely Galiani anticipated some mod- 
reg ern theorists: 
he “Nothing is more true than that, under complete freedom of trade, the 
en price of grain will return of itself to equilibrium; and nothing is as true 
od as that freedom of trade will bring the available supplies of grain every- 
a3 where where there are consumers and money. Nothing in theory is so clear, 
he because man ever follows the possibility of profit. But take account of the 
gi- fact that it takes time for the post to take the news of the shortage of grain 
ti- from one city to another where there is more grain; and that additional time 
ice is necessary in order that the grain may be loaded and shipped. If these 
ne require 14 days but your city has supplies for one week only, then the city 
. will be without bread for eight days and that small insect, called man, 
er will die of starvation in these eight days. So the theorem is true indeed; 
rr but the problem, to whose solution the theorem should serve, would be poor- 
ly solved, Let us conclude from this that we would not burden Nature with 
nd the cares of our minutie, and that we would not leave to her the cares 
ve of our beggar economy. For this she is much too distinguished a woman. 
.P- Let us leave to her the great movements, the revolutions, the long epochs 
7. (the long-run), as we leave to her the movements of the constellations. 
er Politics, on the other hand, is the science of anticipating or guarding against 
st the momentary movements which come from unusual causes. It does not 
nd go farther.” 


Kart R. Bopp 


ld Maccrecor, D. H. Enterprise, purpose and profit: essays on industry. (New 
ot York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. x, 220. $3.25.) 

ot Mises, L. and Spieruorr, A., editors. Probleme der Werilehre. Teil II. 
nt Miindliche Aussprache iiber die Wertlehre im theoretischen Ausschuss des 
od Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 830. September 1932 in Dresden. (Munich: 
at Duncker and Humblot. 19838. Pp. 182.) 

in The first volume on problems of value theory contained essays by promi- 
de nent German-speaking theorists. Essentially they were restatements of 
ge positions by the contributors. Even of this second volume Professor Amonn 


(Bern) said that each of the speakers recited his little verse which lay par- 
ticularly close to his heart (p. 86). How widely the positions of the several 
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contributors differed has been indicated in the review of Part I (Am. Eco, 
Rev., March, 1932, p. 89 


It is well, perhaps, to select the points of agreement also. Interesting); 


enough, they do not concern value theory per se, nor even what the prob- In t 
lems of value theory really are. A common mode of attack is the accusatig, reviews 
that the opponent has passed in review age-old arguments which have | ployed 
since been disproved. Mises (Vienna) makes such an accusation (p, 116); se 
Weiss (Prague) accuses Mises of the same fault. A common mode of & pr oF 
fense is the accusation that the opponents have a caricatured or antiquated or kin 
notion of the theory—that they have ignored the “great advances” of , the ec 
generation. Again Mises leads the defense. He accuses those who atta goverl 
the modern subjective value theory (p. 6). Yet, Spiethoff (Bonn) accusy pressi 
Mises on the same score concerning the historical school (pp. 57-58); and and (i 
Lederer (Berlin) accuses Mises concerning socialism—even of the Marxian and’ (% 
variety (p. 113). Likewise Rosenstein-Rodan (Vienna) accuses Englander dent 1 
(Prague) concerning the Austrian school (p. 102). of all 
Perhaps the nature of the points of agreement are as significant AS are an an: 

the nature of the matters of disagreement. Finally, one is inclined to wor- In 
der just how and why it is that the irrefutable arguments of the several aves 
speakers seem to leave the bulk of listeners unconvinced. a 
Karv R. Bopp works 

trade 

Priiss, M. Der Erfolg der Volkswirtschaft. (Basel: Heinrich Majer. 1934. “a 

Pp. vii, 53.) 

Preiser, E. Gestalt und Gestaltung der Wirtschaft. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1934 Pr 
Pp. vii, 128. R.M feasil 
Smitu, A. H. Econon in introduction to fundamental problems. (New expel 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1934. Pp. xv, 542. $1.60.) holds 
Text for high-school pupils. Illustrations, discussion questions, topics = 

for reports, bibliogra} the 

Von Srricy, R. Kapit 1 Produktion. (Vienna: Springer. 1934. Pp. x, “ 
247. R.M. 7.80.) ern 
Weser, A. Leitfaden der allgemeine Volkswirtschaftslehre. (Munich: ure ¢ 
Duncker und Humblot. 1934. Pp. vii, 155. R.M. 8.50.) a pe 
Die verschiedenen Vorstellungsinhalte des begriffes Kapital. (Berlin: Kobl- the 
hammer. Pp. 198. iat 
the 

trol 
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it 

Our Economic Revolution: Solving Our Depression Problems through stat 
Public Control of Industry. By Artuur B. Apams. (Norman: "1 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 1933. Pp. xiii, 196. $1.50.) a 

An analysis of the industrial system of the United States since the the 
beginning of the World War “brings out the fact that our laissez-faire - 
business policy has broken down to such an extent that under present wor 
conditions it is impossible for the industrial and business system of end 


the nation to serve the best interest of our people under that policy.” 
With this indictment of the economic order of the last two decades, Pro- 
fessor Adams opens his discussion of efforts to solve depression prob- 


=z 
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lems through public control of industry. These efforts in the United 
States constitute an economic revolution. 

In the introductory chapters of his readable book, Professor Adams 
reviews the causes of the 1929 debacle. The ineffective methods em- 
ployed by the Hoover administration in attempting to break the de- 
pression are pointed out, followed by a brief statement of “three types 
or kinds of policies which the government might adopt in dealing with 
the economic problems which now confront the United States.” The 
government might (1) provide relief of suffering caused by the de- 
pression; (2) furnish a “kick-off” or stimulus to business recovery; 
and (3) attack the fundamental defects in our economic structure. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program, says Professor Adams, “includes elements 
of all three of the general policies.” The volume is devoted largely to 
an analysis of the recovery efforts of the present administration. 

In the following order, Professor Adams treats public relief meas- 
ures, price inflation, price stabilization, agricultural adjustment, public 
works, industrial control, public control and private initiative, foreign 
trade and war debts, and the future of government and business. These 
topics are necessarily discussed in succinct fashion. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor succeeds in presenting excellent summaries of the many measures. 

Professor Adams expresses freely his personal opinions regarding a 
feasible course for the United States to follow. Of the many economic 
experiments, the Industrial Control act, he contends, is the one which 
holds promise of the most permanent value. “The only way to reéstab- 
lish an equilibrium between production and consumption is to abolish 
the laissez-faire policy in business and to substitute in its stead a gov- 
ernment control scheme.” And “whether we like it or not, a large meas- 
ure of government direction of private industry necessarily must become 
a permanent national policy.” A “return to the laissez-faire policy and 
the glorification of rugged individualism” will result in a repetition of 
the breakdown which occurred in 1929. “Only through industrial con- 
trol will the government be able to keep a balance between production 
and consumption.” If public control is necessary during depression, as 
it seems to be, it is equally necessary during prosperity. In the above 
statements is to be found the core of Professor Adams’ thesis. 

Though it contains little that is new, the book nevertheless is of 
considerable value. Recovery measures are explained unusually well, and 


the the liberal approach to the problem of government control of industry 
“ is stimulating. The author’s criticism of the agricultural and public 
ent works programs will provoke argument from numerous sources. At the 
of end of the volume are several appendices which provide supplementary 
J: and supporting information. 


C. Warp Macy 
Coe College 
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Australia in the World Crisis, 1929-1933. By Dovcias Copzanp, 
fred Marshall lectures delivered at the Univ. of Cambridge, Oct. 
and Nov., 1933. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. xii, 209. $2.50.) 

The story of Australia’s recovery policy “is one of the few cheerfyl 
episodes of the depression” (p. 25). And who could be expected to 
tell it better than Professor Copland who, especially as chairman of 
the experts’ committee which drew up the “Premier’s Plan” in the spring 
of 1931, was one of those chiefly responsible for the formulation and 
adoption of that policy? The book exceeds high expectations. The 
clarity of the exposition and the force with which he presents his argu. 
ments against both the conservative bankers and the radical politicians 
must excite lively admiration even in those whose political and eco- 
nomic opinions are widely divergent from his own. Economists else- 
where, who have been following the new trail which the Australians 
have been blazing, will find reordered and clarified the mass of material 


through which they have made their toilsome way. Others will find in 
it a mine of information and argument. It is so seldom that one finds 
combined in one personality the able economic theorist, the man of 
financial affairs, and the propagandist, that when such a man publishes 
an account of his trials and his ultimate triumph no economist can afford 
to miss it. 

Professor Copland’s analysis of the problems which the crisis has 
thrust upon Australia, and of the lines along which they should be 


attacked, is essentially simple. Early in 1930 he and other economists 
were engaged upon calculations of the extent to which Australia’s for- 
eign borrowing had declined and her terms of trade become adverse. 
They further estimated the reduction in the national income which 
these changes would necessitate, given the most advantageous readjust- 
ments of the levels of prices and incomes and of the foreign exchange 
rate. They compared this with the much greater reduction which was ac- 
tually taking place and the chief violence of which fell most inequitably 
upon the wheat and wool producers and the unemployed. In 1980, there- 
fore, vigorous and effective propaganda was being carried on for the ap- 
propriate readjustments; and by the middle of 1981 the economists’ 
plans had triumphed over the recommendations of reactionaries and 
radicals alike. 

In Chapter 4, in many ways the most interesting of the eight, Pro- 
fessor Copland explains the political and economic machinery which im- 
parted that flexibility to Australian institutions which was essential if 
the “Premier’s Plan” was to be given immediate effect. In this matter 
Australia was peculiarly fortunate. There was the Loan Council which 
was clothed with wide constitutional powers to regulate state as wel 
as federal borrowing. Without this “it would have been impossible to 
embark on this experiment in controlled inflation” (p. 81). The Com- 
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monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Court was able “to impart to 
the wage structure of Australia a flexibility that would not have been 
possible without the authority of the Court” (p. 90). Lastly, the Com- 
monwealth Bank supplied the necessary basis, both for government 
borrowing within the range of the plan, and also for an interdependent 
policy of cheap and abundant credit. It further supplied the necessary 
fnancial leadership in controlling the depreciation of the Australian 
exchange. This depreciation supported the internal prices of export 
goods and was thus absolutely essential to, perhaps the most important 
single feature in, the plan. 

It is interesting to speculate why Australia should be blest, not only 
with the requisite machinery, but also with a band of admirable and 
energetic economists and with a population so politically minded as to 
adopt their proposals. The reasons lie deeper in the past than the present 
writer can hope to fathom. But no doubt it is partly due to the fact 
that “long before the present crisis Australia had served an appren- 
ticeship in economic regulation” (p. 175). This may be attributed to 
an advanced consciousness of social responsibility. And this, in turn, 
has been explained by the nature of the population. The country appar- 
ently received a large sprinkling of English Chartists in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and subsequently attracted artisans when the 
other British Dominions were drawing farmers. 

Professor Copland economically takes after Mr. Keynes. Indeed his 
only admission of a “serious lapse on the part of the (Copland) Com- 
mittee” (p. 145) is in regard to a point in the plan which is blatantly 
un-Keynesian. He is also of a similar political stamp: for he believes, 
not only in the effectiveness of the particular financial plan under dis- 
cussion, but also that Australia should, indeed will, retrace some of 
her more “socialistic” steps and concentrate in the future upon control 
and planning in the monetary sphere. And that without the nationaliza- 
tion of the banking system. “Having gone to excesses in our traditional 
policy we must now withdraw. The argument that other countries are 
embracing some of our past heresies has no weight. If they cannot learn 
by our experience, we at least should have the courage to profit by it” 
(p. 196). This is the burden of the last chapter, and to the reviewer 
it is the least convincing part of the book. 

A. F. W. Prumptre 


University of Toronto 


Germany’s Default: The Economics of Hitlerism. By Pav. Exnzic. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. x, 128. $3.00.) 

Dr. Einzig’s thesis is a gloomy one: that “Germany is drifting to- 

wards a repudiation of her foreign indebtedness; that this forms part 

of the economic program of Hitlerism; that the economics program 
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itself is part of the broader program aiming at the establishment ¢ 
a Super-Empire which is to rule Europe and the world.” This develop. 
ment will result from the economic policy pursued by the Hitler gor- 
ernment in its attempts to live up to its promises. To date little o 
a tangible nature has been accomplished, and that little, according ty 
Dr. Einzig, rather in spite of than because of Hitler. Some improve. 
ment has resulted from the pick-up in the world price level. Unemploy. 
ment figures are down, but just how large a part of this decrease is dy 
to genuine economic improvement is questionable. German foreign trad 
is suffering from a world-wide boycott, and in spite of Hitler’s apparent 
strength at the moment, there is a feeling of general political insecurity 
in the air. Hence the necessity for a program which will be mor 
productive of results. 

Re-armament and an even wider scheme of public works are the foun- 
dations of this policy. But these involve heavy expenditures, and her 
Germany’s commercial liabilities come into the situation. The expenses 
of economic rehabilitation and the service charges of these commercial 
liabilities cannot both be carried. Inflation is out of the question. Hence 
Germany, having slipped out from under the burden of reparation, is HB yer 
preparing to do the same thing with certain if not all of her other foreign task 
obligations. The general transfer moratorium of May, 1938, is simply a po 
the first step along such a road. Such default will not be the result of omit 
incapacity but rather of unwillingness to pay. wall 


T 
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In the light of his opinions on Germany’s program, it is not surprising Pro 


that Dr. Einzig considers “another war inevitable in our generation.” of |] 
But it is perhaps surprising that he concludes by recommending a re pri 
vival of British nationalism “on constructive lines” which “will make —o 
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Present-day Germany is far from “self-efficiency.” Dr. Einzig con- 
tends that her agricultural problem will force her to consider the annexa- 
tion of neighboring territories, while her colonial and naval ambitions 
must inevitably bring her into conflict with Britain. 


Germany realize that Great Britain has the strength and the will to REN 
oppose her if her ambitious foreign policy threatens the safety of the the 
British Empire.” Surely if one conditioned belligerent endangers peace, ai 


two are almost certain to rend it. ing 
It is also somewhat curious that, under the circumstances, Dr. Einzg po 
should be such an ardent admirer of Italian Fascism. For fear that his - 


readers might confuse National Socialism with Fascism, he devotes 4 
chapter to the differences between the two. He condemns the former and 
eulogizes the latter, arriving at the amazing conclusion that “National 
Socialism carried to its logical conclusion is considered to be nothing 
but the German brand of Communism!” 


Dr. Einzig’s thesis is based upon two assumptions: first that German) 
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could, if left alone, carry out the ambitious program he outlines; sec- 
ondly that if she tries it, she will be left to go her own way unhindered. 
The reviewer questions both of these premises. 
L. T. Morean 
University of Toronto 


Recovery by Control: A Solution for Canada. By Francis Hanxtn and 
T. W. L. MacDernor. (Toronto: Dent. 1933. Pp. ix, 8360. $2.00.) 

In a period of spectacular experiments in the repudiation of indi- 
vidualistic laissez faire, of the N.R.A., of corporative states, and of 
Soviet planning, a chronicle of the less dramatic but no less significant 
development in Canada of public control and private association is most 
welcome. In collecting and digesting much scattered and inaccessible 
material on this matter, Mr. Hankin and Professor MacDermot have 
rendered a timely and valuable service. A comprehensive study of the 
machinery and character of the government participation in economic 
processes and of the parallel development of voluntary coéperation and 
association which have been characteristic of Canadian affairs is long 
overdue. This book is an attempt—and, considering the magnitude of the 
task, a very successful attempt—to present the picture as a whole. It is 
a popular sketch addressed to the general reader rather than the econ- 
omist, admittedly an outline, perhaps not profound, but none the less 
useful. 

To anyone interested specifically in Canadian conditions, this survey 
provides a necessary background for the study of current problems and 
proposals, especially the recent outburst of measures of “control” such 
as the creation of a Central Bank and the introduction of the Natural 
Products Marketing act. To those concerned with the wider questions 
of how centralized control and planning may be reconciled with enter- 
prise and independence in production and distribution, it supplies a 
wealth of interesting data. As the authors notice, “mechanically con- 
sidered, Canada is one of the most socialistically organized countries in 
the world”; and Canadian experience in the evolution of effective ma- 
chinery of public administration and social regulation has been illuminat- 
ing in regard to such difficulties as keeping public businesses out of 
politics. These experiments are here recorded, notably the device of semi- 
independent operating commissions insulated from direct political 
manipulation by means of a second supervisory commission. 

When the authors leave the description of the “main forms of organ- 
ized economic activity in the Dominion” for analysis and prescription of 
remedies for depression, the result is less illuminating. They see hope of 
“recovery” by an extension of “control” which they believe would make 
the best of both worlds, combining the urge to codperation with the pull 
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of individual self-interest. They are concerned to devise administrative 
machinery to make this possible, and it is their proposals for this which 
they put forward as the cure for our economic ills. Since neither of them 
is an economist, it is not surprising that they should fail to explore the 
fundamental problems of the relations of the different parts of the 
economy, and the ultimate causes of disequilibrium and a fluctuating na- 
tional income which must be solved before we can hope for a genuine 
prosperity. Like too many of those who look for salvation to planning, 
they are so deeply interested in the anatomy of the economy that they 
are in danger of losing sight of the much deeper difficulties of its physi- 
ological processes. As a simple anatomical description, the book is a valu- 
able contribution. As a proposal of remedies, it only touches the surface, 
When the machinery of control is established, how is it to be used? 
Irene M. Biss 
University of Toronto 
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Assati, A. H., chairman. Economic readjustment in 1933. (London: P. §. 
King. 1984. Pp. xiii, 102. 6s.) 

Third series of bulletins issued by the Unclaimed Wealth Utilization 
Committee at Geneva. 

Acuorn, E. European civilization and politics since 1815. (New York: Har- 
court Brace. 1934. Pp. xxiii, 879. $5.) 

Brancuarp, R. La géographie de l’industrie. (Montreal: L’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales de Montréal. 1934. Pp. 171. 50c.) 

This volume contains the revised text of three lectures delivered by the 
author in 1983 at Montreal under the auspices of the French-Canadian 
Scientific Institute. M. Blanchard briefly reviews the physical and psy- 
chological barriers to early commerce and their effect in limiting occupa- 
tional specialization. As these obstacles were gradually overcome, products 
began to be exchanged and specialization developed upon the basis of dif- 
ferences in geographical advantage and human skill. Inhabitants of the less 
productive agricultural areas were forced to adopt auxiliary industrial 
pursuits in order to obtain goods for barter. This “complementary indus- 
try,” as the author calls it, was either continuous part-time work or sea- 
sonal, depending upon climatic imperatives. Later certain factories were 
located so as to take advantage of the labor supply made available by this 
desire to supplement incomes from agriculture. 

According to the preface by M. Laureys, the Montreal audience was 
chiefly interested in the lecturer’s occasional references to the possibilities 
of developing complementary industrial opportunities for the agricultural 
populace of French Canada. However, M. Blanchard states that the chief 
causes of the poverty of rural Quebec are the backward methods of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry together with the excessively high birth rate. 
Under these circumstances, improved opportunity for part-time enterprise 
may retard urban migration, but it is hardly likely to raise rural standards 
appreciably. 

While there is nothing very novel about the material presented in these 
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lectures, they are well organized and contain a wealth of illustration from 
ancient and contemporary industrial life. 
Rosert B, Perrencitu 


Bocarpus, J. F. Europe: a geographical survey. (New York: Harper. 1934. 
Pp. 692. $4.) 

Baiccs, M. and Jorpan, P. Economic history of England. (London: Univ. 
Tutorial Press. Pp. xii, 524. 9s. 6d.) 

Carvin, R. Sky determines: an interpretation of the Southwest. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1934. Pp. xii, 854. $2.50.) 

An interesting interpretation of the influence of sky as a climatic factor 
in the development of New Mexico. Sky determines the flora and fauna, also 
the desert. Several chapters consider the mode of life of “forgotten peoples, 
the Pueblefios, the Mexicanos, Apaches and ranchmen.” 

Core, G. D. H. Studies in world economics. (London: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. 
vii, 285. 12s. 6d.) 
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Gmetti, L. Riparazioni e crisi. (Turin: Sismondi. 1934. Pp. 172.) 

Grant, I. F. The economic history of Scotland. (New York: Longmans 
Green. 1934. Pp. xvi, 295. $2.20.) 

Guecennetmm, H. F. The United States and Cuba: a study in international 
relations. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. xvi, 268. $2.50.) 
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Manchester Univ. Press. 1984. Pp. xiv, 178. 8s. 6d.) 

O'Nerty, B. The war for the land in Ireland. (New York: International Pubs. 
1934, Pp. 201. $1.50.) 

“An historical survey of the movement for Irish independence as ex- 
pressed in the land struggles of the Irish peasantry from the eighteenth 
century to the present day.” 

Portus, G. V. Australia: an economic interpretation. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson. London: Australian Book Co. Pp. 104. 3s. 6d.) 

Prime, A. C., compiler. The arts and crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland and 
South Carolina, 1786-1800. Ser. 2. Gleanings from newspapers. (Topsfield, 
Mass.: Walpole Soc. 1982. Pp. xii, 331.) 

Suannon, F. A. Economic history of the people of the United States. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. xi, 942. $3.75.) 

Surtey, W. W., compiler. The world depression, 1929—a list of books and 
pamphlets in the New York Public Library. (New York: N. Y. Public 
Lib. 1934. Pp. 60. 50c.) 

Simpson, K. Introduction to world economics. (New York: Harper. 1934. 
Pp. xvi, 295. $3.50.) 

— ; R. Our industrial world. (Philadelphia: Winston. 1934. Pp. 398. 
01.60. 

Stapres, Z. C. and Yorn, G. M. Economic geography. 2nd ed. (Cincinnati: 
South-Western Pub. Co. 1934. Pp. 662. $1.72.) 
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Srotserc-WerniceropE, O. Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten vo, growin 
Amerika im Zeitalter Bismarcks. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1933, Pp. Bankir 
ix, 368. R.M.9.) Chicago « 

TanNenbBauM, F, Whither Latin America? (New York: Crowell. 1934, Pp. of Chi 
xix, 185. $2.) The 

This is an important contribution to the study of Latin America for two cently 
reasons: first as a frame of reference for the analysis of problems common ernme! 
to all the countries of the area; second, as a guide for research. Dr. Tannen. in whi 
baum’s thesis is that Latin America, due to the absence of coking coal, has that th 
little chance of developing a native steel industry. Industrial equipment, public: 
such as railway material, hydro-electric plants, textile machinery, is prac- tration 
tically all imported. Heretofore these have been paid for in part by the 
exportation of coffee, wheat, beef, crude petroleum, copper and nitrates, Etudes « 
The markets for agricultural products are being radically curtailed be- Comm 


cause of the growth of production in other parts of the world. The minerals Thi 
exported are exhaustible, or synthetic chemistry is developing substitutes for th 
for them. 


Furthermore imports have been paid for in part by loans. Most of these tion 0 
loans have not been repaid. It is, therefore, improbable that the borrowing way rr 
can be continued. It follows that Latin America will not be able to import marke 
machinery on the same scale as before. It is not impossible that this curtail- econo! 
ment may be so marked as to necessitate, for instance, abandonment of part tariff, 
of the railway mileage. It is evident that this theory has far-reaching Canac 
economic as well as sociological implications. metal. 

It is the reviewer's belief that, in the present state of metallurgica! of inf 


science, this position is unanswerable. Brazil, a country with large iron-ore consu 
reserves, has experimented with electric smelting at Riberfo Preto, but 
the results have been negative. Negotiations have been under way for the 
exchange of Brazilian ore for North American coal, but it seems that the Lenin o 


available supply of higher grade ores in the United States may not make xvi, 3 
this profitable for many years. The sta 


The author outlines the bearing of his theory on the tariff policies, ex- Pp. x 
change rates, transportation economics, labor conditions and land tenure. A | 
The material in the volume is a report which Dr. Tannenbaum made to ganiz 
Professor James T. Shotwell for the Social Science Research Council. The Lond 


purpose of the Council was to secure a blue-print of needed and significant trade 
research. The questions raised, growing as they do out of a wide knowledge Statisti 
of what has been written about Latin America, are highly stimulating. Office 
They remain pertinent even if the book’s main thesis be disputed. Those A surve 
who contemplate research in the field will find the book invaluable. Colo. 
Juvian Smitu Duncan Tt 

distr 

Von Niepermeyver, O. and Semsonow, J. Sowjet-Russland: eine geopoli- bases 
tische Problemstellung. (Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel. Pp. 151. R.M.4.50.) mere 
Wuiraxer, A. P. The Mississippi question, 1795-1803: a study in trade, ane 


politics, and diplomacy. (New York: Appleton-Century, for the Am. Hist. 
Assoc. 1984. Pp. vii, 342. $3.50.) 
Wuire, M. R. Water supply organization in the Chicago region. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. 170. $2.) 
One of a series of research studies prepared at the University of Chicago 
on the Chicago Metropolitan Region. 
Anti-depression legislation: a study of the acts, corporations, and trends 
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growing out of the “battle with depression.” (New York: Am. Institute of 
Banking. 1933. Pp. 188.) 

Chicago and Cook County: a union list of their publications. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Libraries. 1934. Pp. v, 230. $1.50.) 

The Document Section of the University of Chicago Libraries has re- 
cently prepared and issued a union list of the publications of the local gov- 
ernments within the limits of Cook County. This shows the local libraries 
in which these publications are available. The subject index is topical, so 
that the student may easily locate the volumes containing information. This 


publication was made possible through the federal Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 


Etudes économiques. Vol. III. Théses présentées a la “Licence en Sciences 
Commerciales” en mai 1933. (Montreal: Beauchemin. 1933. Pp. 440. $2.50.) 


This is a collection of essays written by undergraduates in preparation 
for the degree granted by the “Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de 
Montreal.” The papers discuss a wide range of topics, including a descrip- 
tion of the economic development of the Upper St. Maurice valley, rail- 
way rates and the Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners, the security 
market in Canada, chain stores, Empire trade policy and the British Empire 
economic conference, mixed farming in Western Canada, the Canadian 
tariff, commercial relations between Poland and Canada, the evolution of 
Canada’s international status, gold mining, marine services, and the 
metallurgical industry in Canada. Each paper presents an extensive array 


of information on the subject concerned and a bibliography of material 
consulted. 


H. A. INN1s 


Lenin on Britain: a compilation. (New York: International Pubs. 1934. Pp. 
xvi, 316. $3.) 


The state and economic life. (New York: World Peace Foundation. 1934. 
Pp. xviii, 422. $4.) 

A report of the sixth session of International Studies Conference, or- 
ganized by the International Institute of Intellectual Coéperation, held in 
London, May 29 to June 2, 1933. Discussions centered on international 
trade and finance and state intervention in private economic enterprise. 

Statistical year book of Quebec, 1933. 20th yr. (Quebec: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1933. Pp. xxix, 505.) 

A survey of economic data of the eastern Rocky Mountain region. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Rocky Mt. Univ. Res. Council. 1933. Pp. 172.) 

This compilation appears in mimeographed form, prepared for private 
distribution by the Rocky Mountain University Research Council, and is 
based in large part upon an unpublished study of the Department of Com- 
merce, entitled Market Guide to the West Mid-Continent. It contains trade 
area maps and data on sources of income. 
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The Mainstay of American Individualism: A Survey of the Farm Ques- 


tion. By Cassius M. Cray. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. xiii, 
269. $2.50.) 
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Mr. Clay has spent the more impressionable half of his life upon th 
farm and the latter half in New York where he has engaged in actin 
practice of the legal profession. His early background has given him, 
profound sympathy for the farmer and a distinctly individualistic poin; 
of view. 

Mr. Clay believes that the fundamental need of the farmers is a pr 
moval of the existing legislation which discriminates against then, 
Markets can be secured only through a reduction of the tariff, settlemen 
of the war debts, and a change in our foreign policy. Our agriculture ; 
suffering from high costs and low prices as a result of selling on the con. 
petitive world market and being forced to buy on a semi-monopolistir 
market developed behind high tariff walls. Farm leaders might have pu. 
sued the economically sound course of insisting that industrial duties 
lowered. Instead, they have directed their attention to proposals such 
the equalization fee and export debenture designed to make the tarif 
effective on agricultural products. An attempt is being made to put stilts 
under agriculture rather than to remove the stilts from under industry, 
The option, domestic-allotment, and land-rental plans may be advisabk 
as a provisional measure because “the reduction of barriers and imped: 
ments to international trade cannot be other than a slow and arduow 
process” (p. 199). If such restrictions on the free play of economi 
forces are made permanent it will mean a drift toward the nationalization 
of land and the submergence of our democratic institutions in an alia 
collectivism. Among the difficulties to be faced in the return to a deme 
cratic economy with a restoration of international trade is the fact that 
power lies in so-called pressure groups. These pressure groups, whik 
giving strong lip service to the principle of laissez faire, secure politicd 
favors which lessen the possibility of a successful system controlled by 
competition. 

The book is a survey of the farm question designed for the gener 
reader. The author has stressed underlying policies rather than speci 
features and has successfully related present difficulties to past events 
By some repetition—but not of a wearisome nature—he has brought ou 
clearly the issues involved and has emphasized fundamental problem 
No doubt our farmers would gain more than most groups through th 
establishment of an open economic system based upon world trade. Ther 
is much to be said for the belief that the self-interest of industrial ani 
financial groups overreached itself in securing class legislation whid 
hastened the breakdown of laissez faire. However, if all restrictive clas 
legislation were removed, there is reason to fear that there would still 
too much rigidity in modern economic structure for the satisfactory 
functioning of a free economy. 


R. T. Stevens 
Ohio State University 
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City and Country. By P. C. Armstrone and F. E. M. Rostnson. (To- 
ronto: Macmillan. 1984. Pp. xi, 145. $2.00.) 
The fundamental thesis of this volume by two Canadian authors, the 
senior of them “engaged in economic research as a profession,” and the 
junior, “farming on a large scale in Upper Melbourne, Quebec,” both of 
them widely traveled, is somewhat physiocratic in nature, to the effect 
that the cornice of our present civilization, its urban superstructure in 
the parts of the world inhabited by the white race, has become too top- 
heavy for the rural base which must support it; “that the optimum of 
human good can only be attained by the city, like Antaeus, constantly 
renewing its strength by touching the earth, and by a balance between 
rural and urban development.” 
It is in this disturbance of the balance between the rural and urban 
portions of our civilization that the origin of the present distress of the 
world is to be found. Even the Great War was due to carrying the urban 
and industrial revolution of the previous century too far. The authors 
feel that almost every effort to remedy the woes of the present depression 
1as been directed to the reconstruction of the fallen superstructure with- 
ut repair to the underlying agricultural base. 
Four questions, in their opinion, dominate the mind of man today: the 
crushing burden of public and private debt; the appalling mass of unem- 
loyment; the great decrease in the volume of commerce, international 
nd intranational; and the constant fear of war. Of these the most vital 
s unemployment. And attention is directed to the fact that this socio- 
conomic ailment is due to artificial attempts to maintain high wages, 
nd the resulting indisposition of the unemployed to return to the soil 
here he at least might gain his sustenance. 
Little hope is seen for the curing of matters through attempts to legis- 
ate every one into a wealthier status than economic laws permit. There 
uust be an outright return to the laissez-faire theory of government, a 
evere restriction of the functions and expenditures of states, and a rec- 
gnition of the fact that only the untrammeled functions of economic 
aws can avoid the breakdown of the social system. Thus the remedy of 
ur present troubles and the preventive of future ills is not to be found 
socialism, communism, fascism, or the state capitalism of the NRA. 
‘one of these experiments has done any more than make a bad situation 
orse. Modern society can only preserve what it has developed that is 
aluable where there are large numbers of rural dwellers, each produc- 
ng more than he can consume on such a scale as to provide the raw 
aterials of commerce and industry, and the food of urban people. 
The authors show a commendable fearlessness in presenting their 
iews, which at many points run counter to prevailing theory and prac- 
ice. It is the opinion of the reviewer that the fundamental thesis of the 
ook is sound, and well buttressed, though there are many views and ar- 
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guments within its covers concerning which he would have to disagre. 
Moreover, as is perhaps to be expected, the authors show considerably 
more familiarity and sympathy with the problems of the British empire 
than with the agricultural situation in the United States. City and Coup. 
try deserves to be widely read, even by the professional economists, who, 
as a class, are very inadequately versed in the important agricultural 


phase of the economic order. Wiutson Ger 
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Asusy, R. C. Local livestock markets in relation to corn belt hog marketing. 
(Urbana: Univ. of Illinois. 1934. Pp. 6. 25c.) 

Brarter, H. M. Silver market dictionary. (New York: Commodity Exchange. 
1933. Pp. 202.) 

Curistensen, L. M., Hixon, R. M. and Fuimer, E. I. Power alcohol and 
farm relief. The deserted village no. 8. (New York: Chemical Foundation, 
1934. Pp. 191.) 

This is prepared by three members of the department of chemistry of 
Iowa State College. They discuss the use of power alcohol as a competitor 
of petroleum. 

De Hevesy, P. Le probléme mondial du blé. (Paris: Alcan. 1984. Pp. vi, 293. 
30fr.) 

FirzGerap, D. A. Corn and hogs under the Agricultural Adjustment act. 
(Washington: Brookings Inst. 1984. Pp. x, 107. 50c.) 

Gee, W. American farm policy. (New York: Norton. 1934. Pp. 146. $1.50.) 


This little volume will be of especial value to the layman who desires a 
brief exposition of the farm problem. Discussion of different phases of the 
present agricultural impasse is preceded by a short historical approach, 
and the book concludes with suggestions in regard to future policy. 

Mr. Gee is of the opinion that experience has shown an unplanned agri- 
culture scarcely less detrimental to an economically balanced nation than 
an unrestrained capitalistic industrialism. He believes the New Deal marks 
the beginning of real economic planning for agriculture out of which 
permanent principles and processes will be developed. However, he feels 
our planning should be of such a type as not to interfere with the “Amer- 
ican way” of life and that security and social justice can be had “without 
destroying the elements of liberty and sane individualism, along with the 
basic institutions which have made this republic distinctive and great’ 
(pp. 133-4). He favors “the policy of well considered experimentation 
according to the principle of holding fast to that which has been demon- 
strated to be good and making it better if we can” (p. 146). No doubt all 
will agree that if planning along such lines can be successful the superi- 
ority of Mr. Gee’s policy is beyond question. The statement of this policy, 
however, is probably much simpler than its realization, for economic plan- 
ning of sufficient scope to achieve its objectives may necessitate considerable 
restrictions upon the elements of liberty and individualism and require 
fundamental modification of our basic institutions. 


R. T. Stevens 
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Jones, J. E. A memorial to the members of the Congress of the United 
States regarding problems of the petroleum industry. (New York: Author, 
342 Madison Ave. 1934. Pp. 116.) 

KiessLinG, O. E. Mineral resources of the United States, 1931. Part II. 
Nonmetals. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1933. Pp. 675. $1.) 

Tovp, J. A. The marketing of cotton from the grower to the spinner. (Lon- 
don: Pitman. Pp. xi, 250. 10s. 6d.) 

Venn, J. A. The foundations of agricultural economics together with an 
economic history of British agriculture during and after the Great War. 
ond ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1983. Pp. xx, 600. $8.50.) 

The extensive changes in British agricultural policy during the past 
decade give unusual importance to the revisions which bring this notable 
work up to date. Furthermore, travel in the Far East has added to the 
range of the comparisons between British and foreign practice. The general 
plan of the book has not been changed, though there are changes in the 
order of parts of the text, and the historical sketch of British agriculture 
since 1914 has been made a separate division. The 374 pages of text in 
the first edition are increased by the addition of 147 pages of new material. 
Chapters have been added on crop estimating and forecasting, and on 
British agriculture in the years 1928-1933. A brief appendix on some 
theoretical problems has been expanded into a substantial introductory 
chapter. Extensive additions in other sections of the text required in some 
instances the division of the chapter. 

The general tone of the analysis is still conservative, and many readers 
both in America and Europe will feel that there is too much emphasis upon 
economic laws and too little enthusiasm for revolutionary change. The 
need of change is by no means ignored, though extensive historical knowl- 
cdge and discriminating analysis leave Professor Venn skeptical of simple 
solutions. Thus, careful analysis leads him to the conclusion that the 
vicissitudes of the farmer are due to fluctuations in yield per acre rather 
than to extensions of the area under crop. It is thus impossible “to counter- 
balance anticipated variations in yield by acreage adjustment” (p. 22). 
All methods of stabilization attempted “leave economic loop-holes,” and 
too often have “led to an amplification of the movements it was sought to 
check.” Legislation in the United States, Canada, and Britain is discussed 
with discrimination, but with skepticsm. The urgency of the crisis is de- 
scribed in detail, but the reader is left in no doubt of the difficulty of 
achieving permanent recovery. “A controlled monetary system, a rigid 
policy of import restriction, the pursuit of arable husbandry upon an ex- 
tensive basis, or possibly, an abundant supply of cheap electricity will, in 
due course, either singly or in combination, rehabilitate” British agricul- 
ture (p. 550). 

Professor Venn contends, however, that the basic features of British 
agricultural development are sound. “In so far as technique is concerned, 
it has no reason to fear comparison with results achieved elsewhere . 

The industry as a whole is still second to none, and its followers have proved 
themselves highly adaptable, both to physical conditions and in the matter 
of keeping pace with changes ... ” (p. 29). Even as mere expressions of 
opinion these positions are significant, but inasmuch as the extensive docu- 
mentation places these views upon an unusually high plane of scientific 
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objectivity, this book is one of the most important challenges to radica) 


agarian reformers that has appeared in many years. a 
Assotr Payson Usuzr atter 
Agricultural outlook for Illinois, 1984. Agric. Exp. Sta. circ. 417. (Urbans: - 
Univ. of Illinois. 1934. Pp. 31.) by I 
Boletim do Ministério da Agricultura, 1933. (Rio de Janeiro: Diretoria de ; 
Estatéstica e Publicidade. 1934. Pp. 482.) 
Elements of a national mineral policy. (New York: Am. Inst. of Mining and Count 
Metallurgical Engineers. 1933. Pp. vi, 162.) ait 
National policies affecting rural life. (New York: Am. Country Life Assoc. fere 
1934. Pp. 152. $2.) ness 
Contains papers presented at the Sixteenth American Country Life 1934 
Conference, held at Blacksburg, Virginia, August 1-4, 1933. The pres. DacGE 
idential address was given by Henry C. Taylor. Among the speakers were Har 
Henry A. Wallace on world agriculture; Norman Thomas on the national T 
policy needed; Wallace McClure on agricultural world economy; Leo auth 
Pasvolsky on international debts and monetary policies; L. R. Edminster the 
on world trade barriers. neet 
The world cocoa position. The world coffee position. The world rubber posi- bets 
tion. (New York: Economic Assoc. 1934. $1, each.) and 
Charts disclosing dominant factors for 21 years of production—stocks, int 
consumption and developments affecting prices, 1913 to 1934. and 
The world wheat position. (New York: Economic Assoc. 19384. $1.) add 
Chart disclosing dominant factors for 40 years of production—carry- tion 
over, consumption and developments affecting prices, 1893 to 1934. muc 
Manufacturing Industries T 
tion 
NEW BOOKS mig 
Garver, F. B., and others. The location of manufacturers in the United vie 
States, 1899-1929. Employment Stab. Res. Inst. ser. vol. ii, no. 6. (Mia- Sh 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1934. Pp. 105. $1.) 
Manny, T. B. and Nason, W. C. Rural factory industries. U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. circ. no. 312. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1934. Pp. 84. 5c.) —_— 
Nourse, E. G., and associates. America’s capacity to produce. (Washington: es 
Brookings Inst. 1934. Pp. xiii, 608. $3.50.) De F 
Fourth census of production (1930), final report. Part II. The iron and 193 
steel trades; the engineering, shipbuilding and vehicle trades; the non- Gen 
ferrous metal trades. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1984. Pp. xviii, bri 
506. 7s. 6d.) Kerw 
Un 
Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS Weis: 
Cuapman, J. W. Railroad mergers. (New York: Simmons-Boardman. 1934. - 
Pp. xii, 157. $3.) Inter 
The maps of proposed merger plans and the lists of the roads included 19: 


in the various consolidation schemes which are given in the appendices 
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constitute the chief merit of this volume. The point of view represented is 
mainly that of the investor in railroad securities. The author does not 
attempt to set up criteria or to develop conclusions about railway merger 
problems on a scale comparable with the studies made for the Federal 
Codrdinator of Transportation on “A Plan for New Railroad Legislation” 
by Leslie Craven and of W. B. Poland on the “Prince Plan.” 

Juuian Smitru Duncan 


County, A. J. A plan for unification of the eastern railroads: its relation to 
railroad recovery. Address before the Transportation Round Table Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the Wharton Alumni Institute of Busi- 
ness, Philadelphia, May 17, 1934. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
1934, Pp. 21.) 

Daccett, S. Principles of inland transportation. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Harper. 1934. Pp. xxi, 898. $4.) 

This is a revision of the book by the same title published in 1928. The 
author has eliminated some material on economic geography contained in 
the earlier edition and has added several new chapters. There is a much 
needed chapter on valuation and fair return, and a chapter on the conflict 
between state and federal authority. Other chapters have been rewritten 
and brought up to date, and the material is generally better organized than 
in the former edition. The subject of railroad rates, both in its theoretical 
and practical aspects, is treated more fully than in the earlier volume and 
adds much to the value of the book. The treatment of highway transporta- 
tion is excellent. Professor Daggett has brought together from many sources 
much recent and pertinent information on this subject. There is also a 
good description of motor-carrier regulation. 

The author is cautious about stating his position on controversial ques- 
tions, hence there are but few conclusions or points of view with which one 
might take issue. Professor Daggett has no case to prove, and he is fair- 
minded in his approach to the various problems raised, although there is 
opportunity for disagreement on some points. In general, the book is an 
improvement over the very excellent one that it supersedes. 

D. Puiue 


Davin, P. T. The economics of air mail transportation. (Washington: Brook- 
ings Inst. 1934. Pp. 247. $2.) 

De Fecuner, F. V. Communications in the Far East. (London: P. S. King. 
1934. Pp. vii, 862. 15s.) 

Gares, P. W. The Illinois Central Railroad and its colonization work. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xiii, 374. $4.) 

Kerwin, J. G. The control of radio. Public policy pamph. no. 10. (Chicago: 

_ Univ. of Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. 27. 25c.) 

Surrrineton, C. E. R. A hundred years of inland transport, 1830-1933. 
(London: Duckworth. Pp. 376. 15s.) 

Weissman, R. L. Transit unification and Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Manhattan Railway Company, Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration. (New York: Author, 1 Wall St. 1933. Pp. 27. $1.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States: decisions. May, 
1932—March, 1933. March—May, 1933. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1933. 
Pp. 982; 868. $1.75, each.) 
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Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States: forty-sizth annygl 
report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended 
December 31, 1932. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1984. Pp. 290. $1.50.) 

Present and impending applications to education of radio and allied arts, Rep, 
of Committee on Engineering Developments of the Nat. Advisory Couneil 
on Radio in Educ. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. 83. 75c.) 

Summary of motor vehicle acts, 1984, United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Panam, 
Canal Zone and Canadian Provinces. (Los Angeles: Automobile Club of 
Southern Calif. 1934. Pp. 144. $1.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Australia as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932. By Nancy Winner. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Inst. of Internat. Affairs. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1933. Pp. xvi, 820. $5.00.) 

As one reads this effective analysis of Australia’s post-war economic 
conditions one can never lose sight of the fact that the country is “down 
under the equator,” remote from the major consumers and producers. 

The hot, humid, equatorial, atmospheric masses still play the réle of 
an obstacle to the free flow of some perishable commodities which even 
though refrigerated are sensitive to mold. Then, too, distance from the 
markets presents another hurdle difficult, if not impossible, to overcome 
owing to the cost of transportation, a factor which in the instance of 
highly competitive commodities is sufficient to eliminate entirely some 
Australian products from consideration by potential foreign buyers. 

The story of Australia’s experiences since the war and particularly 
during the current depression has a familiar ring in the ears of a citizen 
of the United States. Efforts to become economically self-sufficient, in- 
creased tariffs, expansion of agricultural lands with subsequent contrac- 
tion, national subsidies or doles, unbalance between wages, cost of manv- 
facturing and prices, and still other strange and not altogether logical 
economic phenomena remind one of similar activities which have pervaded 
our own atmosphere. But even more important than the actuality of 
these experiences is the lesson which we might well learn and thereby 
save ourselves further inconvenience. 

Australia’s costs of production have continued high during the post- 
war period and, for many of her industries, high tariffs have further 
maintained prices at artificially high levels within the country. In fact, 
some of her products have been dumped abroad while the domestic market 
has had to pay a premium. In cane sugar production Australia is the 
only country which employs white labor. In 1925 the 44-hour week was 
introduced with wages the same as for the former 48-hour week. The 
domestic price for cane sugar is just double what it is in the United 
Kingdom, the exported part of the crop selling at the world price. Gor- 
ernment control and an embargo on imports make this possible. Live 
stock industries and wheat still constitute the basis for Australia’s over- 
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seas trade, but the author shows potentialities among many other 
products, such as lead, fruits, dairy products, coal and some manufac- 
tures. 

The trend of Australian trade has been striking in certain respects. 
Imports from the United Kingdom have been distinctly downward, 
whereas exports to the mother country have declined less rapidly. To 
counterbalance these effects North America has stepped into the breach. 
The countries bordering the Eastern Pacific, and India have helped also 
to make up for the European deficit. However, the outlook for Australia 
is uncertain, owing to the probable slow rise in standard of living among 
the peoples of the Orient. On the other hand, a definite rise of such 
standards even among Europeans can mean a considerable expansion in 
the exports of animal products, wheat and fruits. 

As for imports, a change in source of supply has been under way 
owing to increased tariffs, and to the fact that the United Kingdom is 
displacing the United States as a supplier of electrical goods, motor 
vehicles, artificial silk and machinery. Lower prices of British goods and 
greater durability of some commodities such as automobiles, is favoring 
the British. Also, Australia has few commodities to offer us which we do 
not produce ourselves, thus discouraging a “balance” of trade. Sim- 
ilarity in the natural resources of the two nations precludes the prospect 
of a considerable development of trade between them. Preferential tariffs 
within the British Empire oppose increased trade with the United States. 
Incidentally, the author points out the fact that these preferences, 
particularly as arranged at the Ottawa Conference, are not likely to 
have a profound effect upon Australian trade within the Empire. 

Statistical tables are appended which will be useful for anyone having 
a special interest in Australia, not alone as a source of supply, but as a 
market, 

Evcene Van CLeer 

Ohio State University 
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Bruner, P. M. Die Technik des Zahlungsverkehrs in England. (Berlin: 
Spaeth und Linde. 1933. Pp. 152.) 
De Luca, M. Credito e ciclo economico. (Naples: Alvano. 1933. Pp. 98. L.12.) 
In this monograph, De Luca traces his conception of the relation of 
credit to the business cycle. A change in conditions makes it profitable to 
establish new, and to expand some old, industries. Expansion is made 
possible by the creation of bank credit, which forces saving, brings the 
“money” rate below the “natural” rate of interest, and consequently makes 
possible more capitalistic methods of production. The production of capital 
goods greatly increases. At first the demand for consumers’ goods is 
diminished, but as the “boom” develops and the expanded credit reacts 
upon the rest of the economic system, it increases. 
The expansion is finally checked by the increasing need for actual 
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money, or cash. The total wages bill is higher because the demand for labor 
is greater, more cash is called for in wholesale and retail trade, and there ix 
an increase in other transactions where bank credit is not acceptable. Bank 
accounts are drawn upon, cash remains in circulation, reserves dwindle, 
credit expansion ceases, working capital becomes scarce, the “money” rate 
rises to the “natural” rate, and expansion in the production goods industry 
stops. The process may continue to the extent that bank runs develop, the 
banking structure collapses, and depression sets in. 

Points of similarity and differences between the theory expounded in the 
monograph and other theories are summarized in the closing pages. 

Domenico Gactiarpo 


Grirrin, C. E. Principles of foreign trade. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. xii, 476. $3.) 

Srarcu, D. Faith, fear and fortunes. (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1994, 
Pp. 226. $2.) 

oe commerce yearbook, 1938. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1934, Pp. 358. 
$1.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments 
and the Exchanges 


The Economics of the Recovery Program. By Dovetass V. Brown and 
others.* (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1934. Pp. xii, 188. $1.50.) 
Economic Reconstruction: Report of the Columbia University Commis- 

sion.” (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. xv, 250. $3.00.) 
The Economics of the Recovery Program is a counsel of moderation 
and an admonition not to expect too much from the various recovery 
measures adopted by the national government since March, 1933. The 
authors state that they have written a critique of the program and imply 
that they are not attempting to explain the genesis of the depression or 
to suggest alternatives. The criticism is as a rule general, but it is con- 
centrated on two phases of the program: banking and monetary matters 
and the control of prices. The approach to the more specific criticisms 
is given by Professor Schumpeter in the first essay in which he sketches 
the history of earlier depressions. He leaves the reader with the conclu- 
sions that depressions are the result of the failure of the economic agents 
to become adjusted to technical and other changes occurring during the 
boom period, that the present depression is worse than others because 
aggravated by non-economic forces, that the country has always worked 
its way out of previous crises and will probably do so again if unwise 
2The complete list of authors includes Douglass V. Brown, Edward Chamberlin, 
Seymour E. Harris, Wassily W. Leontief, Edward Mason, Joseph A. Schumpeter, Over- 
ton H. Taylor. 
>The members appointed by President Butler who remained on the commission 
and signed the report were Robert M. Maclver, James W. Angell, Joseph W. Barker, 


John M. Clark, Arthur D. Gayer, Alvin H. Hansen, Alvin Johnson, Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, Harlow S. Person, Joseph A. Schumpeter, and George H. Soule. 
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interference from political authority is restrained, and that the funda- 
mental causes are not monetary. The inference is that the cure is to be 
found not primarily in monetary and banking reform nor yet in con- 
trolled pricing and production, but in automatic or individually en- 
gineered readjustments to changed demands, changed techniques, and 
altered price relationships. 

In the essays by the other co-authors the topics of purchasing power, 
controlling industry, helping labor, higher prices, and helping the farmer 
are discussed by Messrs. Chamberlin, Mason, Brown, Harris and Leon- 
tief, respectively. These essays have probably been directed to the intel- 
ligent layman. It follows that they are mostly rather simple and are 
stated in non-technical words. There is no wholesale condemnation of the 
recovery acts. The general tenor is that the acts will accomplish some- 
thing, although the major factors are still individual readjustments. In 
the essay on controlling prices the rather obvious danger of further en- 
couragement to monopoly and sticky prices is emphasized. In the final 
chapter on “Economics versus politics” Mr. Taylor sounds a slight note 
of dissent. Economic realism must, he states, be combined with political 
realism. A realistic policy must combine both types of realism, which is 
to say: some things which are not too bad as economics may be good be- 
cause they are politically very expedient. He also points out that eco- 
nomic individualists have underestimated the extent to which economic 
groups have prevented the working of competition and have already used 
the political lever to hoist themselves into preferred positions. 

The book is evidently a tract for the times. It is questionable how 
effective such a work will be in these times. It might easily be offset in 
the minds of many people by one popular quarter-hour address over the 
radio. It is fairly obvious, as Mr. Taylor’s essay at least suggests, that 
there are large groups of people who take little thought of the national 
welfare so long as they can obtain favorable governmental action for 
themselves. 

The Columbia University Commission Report is a different sort of 
document. The major emphasis is on economic planning under govern- 
ment direction and control. The book consists of two parts: the general 
report, which makes up about one-fourth of the book, and eight special 
reports by different members of the committee. The former was signed by 
and is the result of the deliberations of the entire commission. 

The general report begins with a statement of the defects of the 
present order, quoting Veblen to the effect that society fails to realize in 
product all that industry could produce if the efficiency experts were 
allowed a free hand. A sub-committee composed of an engineer, an econo- 
mist and an efficiency engineer made a report based on a questionnaire 
sent to engineers and executives. The majority of these confirmed the 
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opinion that industry lags behind even a moderate estimate of its Pos- he mak 
sibilities. The explanation is: lack of up-to-date equipment and efficient ment th 
management and the failure of demand to take the products at a satis. in bring 
factory price. In a special report Professor J. M. Clark throws som fame the ma! 
doubt on the significance of these findings. There it is said that if many aay when t! 


factories attempted to increase output, costs would also increase and would 
various obstacles which would give rise to added costs would be en. (aM 2s iTon 
countered. It should also be added that the lack of efficient equipment fm little t 
and the most enlightened management is not to be avoided under human (MMe barely 


direction. It could not be entirely avoided even in a static state and The 
under government direction. It is a common occurrence among municipal ture fr 
electric light plants both in the United States and in England. Neither to the « 
laissez faire nor government control can eliminate mistakes. at a fis 

A more serious defect is the one so often spoken of in these days: over- [iN Prices 


investment, costs out of line with prices and monopolistic restrictions of ternal : 
all degrees. The attitude of the writers of the report toward monopoly tempor 
is most interesting as shown by the following quotation. “Firms, often next st 
without monopolistic positions in the strict sense, but forced by the large and pr 
proportion of the market they command to take account of their power decreas 
to affect the market price both directly and through the reaction of rivals and sa 


to their own policy, have been forced into conduct partly monopolistic” work. . 
(p. 15). The doctrine is that monopolies are formed in self defense. But there a 
in defence of what and against what? Numerous investigations and the ing of 
history of the German cartels tell us that they are formed to defend posal 1 


monopoly profits and to prevent the writing down of the value of badly propos 


invested capital. The reviewer knows of no satisfactory evidence to prove “we re 
that a majority of the partial monopolies, outside the field of public with 
utilities, are based on efficiency. When the report states that laissez faire tion on 
will not cure this situation, which results in restriction, the reviewer is reserve 


forced to agree, in part. But he would be more convinced if a healthy recom 
administration of tariff reduction and a few anti-trust prosecutions had The 
been tried as remedies during the booming twenties. At present these “Steps 


remedies are probably out of the question. necesse 

Individual management is no cure for this condition. Neither can it ind se 
prevent the recurrent breakdown of business processes. Hence, accord- able w 
ing to the report, a more authoritative control of the adjustment of out- very d 


the lay 
which 
that h 


put to effective demand is required. In short, some form of stabilization 
under government regulation is necessary. Of the possible elements that 
might be made more stable, without resort to complete regimentation, 
the one chosen is profits. The objective is to attain to equilibria between 
costs and prices, between the trends of money income and productivity, 
between debt and income, between the production of consumer’s goods 
and the amount of equipment, and between income received and income 
spent. Professor Alvin H. Hansen has prepared a special report in which 
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he makes a case for the development of consumers’ reserves to supple- 
ment the manipulation of the interest rate and the control of basic costs 
in bringing about the control of investment during the boom period and 
‘he maintenance of purchasing power (buying power of the consumers) 
«hen the inevitable slumps in business activity do come. Professor Barker 
;ould control the production and the prices of such basic commodities 
.s iron, coal, petroleum and agricultural products. In all this there is 
ttle that has to do with the present recovery measures. The report 
barely touches on these except in the field of money. 

The general report deals next with the monetary system. The depar- 
‘ure from the gold standard is justified, with Professor Angell dissenting 
to the extent that he advises return to a full international gold standard 
ta fixed rate at the earliest possible moment. Next, the rise in general 
prices is held to be desirable, but not necessarily to the 1929 level. In- 
ternal stability of prices must be brought about even at the sacrifice of a 
tenporary variation of the international ratios. Given this stability, the 
next step is the maintenance of a proper balance between cost factors 
and prices. But how is this to be brought about when improvements bring 
decreasing unit costs? Not by a falling price level, but by rising wages 
and salaries. But how? Wages tend to be uniform for the same sort of 
work. If costs drop in industry “A” will wages and salaries be raised 
there and not elsewhere? The reviewer is not entirely clear as to the mean- 
ing of the report and he does not wish to misinterpret. But, if the pro- 
posal is to adjust wages industry by industry and plant by plant, the 
proposal is of extremely doubtful practicability. The report states that 
“we recognize, however, that the carrying out of this principle is beset 
with considerable difficulties” (p. 48). Following this proposal is a sec- 
tion on methods of offsetting fluctuations in purchasing power where the 
reserve funds idea developed by Hansen and previously referred to is 
recommended. 

The fourth and last section of the general report but one is entitled 
“Steps toward a planned economy.” Further government control is held 
necessary first on the ground that the trend has been in that direction 
ind second on the ground that there seems to be no other equally desir- 
ible way out of the failure of the competitive order. The steps are not 
very definite. One point is however significant. It is argued that just as 
the large multiple-plant corporation has solved the difficulty of control 
which still leaves the branch manager or the foreman free to decide all 
that he needs to decide, so too government regulation need not unduly 
liamper individual initiative. Possibly this is correct. In the case of reg- 
ulation of railroads there has been a great deal of complaint against the 


1s hampering regulations; in the case of municipal public utilities there has 
m been very little, for the very good reason that the commissions have not 
h been very successful in enforcing control. The reviewer believes that there 
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is much in the dissent of Mr. Soule (p. 84) to the effect that to be effer. 
tive control must be administrative—in the experience of public utility 
commissions there is some evidence to prove that this is true—and that 
administrative control means virtually public ownership. 

It must be said of the general report that it is a workman-like docy. 
ment. But it does not prove the point many would want to have demop. 
strated before they were willing to embark upon a planned economy, 
namely, that the present system of individual responsibility with mor 
negative checks to certain practices than now exist and with possibly a 
wider extension of public ownership in certain fields would not solve mor 
of the permanent problems of production, price and distribution than the 
type of planned economy here proposed. Of course, as one infers, the 
commission does not urge the wholesale adoption of planning at one time 
But the question might well be raised whether it would not be better to 
experiment with less heroic measures. In conclusion a quotation from the 
supplementary statement of Professor W. C. Mitchell is in point. “With 
the constructive spirit of this report I feel in full accord. Realizing keenly 
the fallibility of any opinions I can form regarding the best ways of 
dealing with the intricate problems discussed, I attach no great It 
portance to my doubts concerning certain of the views expressed. Believ- 
ing that the opinions of my colleagues on the committee are similarly 
fallible, I commend heartily those passages in the report that stress the 
need of more penetrating studies of social processes” (p. 82). 

F. B. Garver 

University of Minnesota 


The Logic of Industrial Organization. By P. Sarcant Frorence. (Lor 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 1933. Pp. xi, 280. 10s. 6d.) 

In this unique treatment of a subject too often presented in dry-as- 
dust fashion by unimaginative writers, Professor Florence endeavors to 
set forth the general principles underlying all organized business enter- 
prise and the logical applications which they seem to require. For ex 
ample, the fundamental principles of bulk transactions, massed reserves, 
and multiples, together with other modern industrial developments, 
strongly support the belief in the superior efficiency of large-scale pre 
duction, confirm the economists’ law of increasing returns, and make ont 
wonder why the first concern to apply these principles does not destroy 
or absorb all its less efficient competitors. 

But, strange to say, the facts of the business world do not properly 
conform to the logic of organization and, for various irrational reasons 
often seem to point the other way. Among these illogical, non-confe7t 
ing facts the author mentions the myriad variety in articles provided, the 
enormous number of smal! plants, excessive delivery costs in retail bust 
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ness, the waste of time in small shops and even department stores, the 
number of stages through which goods pass before reaching the public, 
and the many historical, psychological, and sociological factors in the 
behavior of human producers and consumers. Nevertheless, the author 
does not despair of improvement, but goes on to evaluate the human 
forces that make for irrational, illogical, and inefficient organization, and 
tries to show how such forces can be used and controlled so as to bring 
actual organization somewhat nearer to a logical plan. 

A few gleanings from this fruitful field may serve to indicate the 
author’s method and conclusions. He cordially approves of Mr. Hoover’s 
efforts toward standardization of products when he was Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce, and wishes that we could have planning of 
consumption according to needs, somewhat as in Soviet Russia. He rec- 
ognizes the value of market research, American style, even when it goes 
so far as to classify personality types a la Nystrom. As an economist he 
lays stress upon elasticity of demand, and justly criticizes business men 
for not doing more to reduce prices and maintain output in slack times, a 
stupidity largely due, he believes, to their thinking in terms of average, 
rather than marginal or differential costs. In explanation of the fact 
that the cheaper products do not have an infinite elasticity of demand 
and do not capture the whole market, he refers to the “stickiness,” fric- 
tion, or imperfection that exists in any market, and the pockets of 
monopoly which almost all producers have. To this apparent impasse 
there are two possible exits: combination between erstwhile competitors, 
or the breaking down of the competing producers’ resources or the con- 
sumers’ illogic. Yet the knowledge that ruthless war is apt to result in a 
Pyrrhic victory tends toward the elimination of “unfair practices,” and 
combination with or without public control, resulting, as Adam Smith 
said long ago, “in a conspiracy against the public or in some contrivance 
to raise prices.” 

In his discussion of the interaction of investment and employment, 
Professor Florence says that the consequences of mechanization upon 
employment are not economically so serious nor so lasting as is popularly 
envisaged, but he does admit that a time-lag must elapse before displaced 
labor can be re-employed, especially in a time of depression, when the 
efforts of employers to reduce expenses frequently result in increasing 
unit costs, although the market cannot support higher prices. From this 
point of view both dismissals and short time are ineffective; and the 
logic of the situation points toward the policy of short and multiple 
shifts concentrated on the more efficient equipment, similar to the system 
established by Lord Leverhulme in the Port Sunlight soap works. 

More than half of the book is given to the “political science” of indus- 
trial organization as a promising field for research, in which the results 
of study on the political plane may well be applied to the government of 
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industry. As to the three main systems of organization, the author, stops a 
judgment is briefly stated, thus: “The hierarchical system concentrate; need no 
control too much; the functional system divides control too much fo; efficienc 
effective large-scale operation. A system must thus be found which yj] requiree 
strike an efficient balance in the division and concentration of work and tutions 
control. Such balance applied in industry is probably nearest ap- HBB yhateve 
proached by the line and staff system.” tration. 
Even more interesting and significant is the chapter on “Education supply 
for business administration,” in which the author deplores the scarcity 
of first-class ability in business and considers ways and means by which Univ 
business generalship, so vital to the wealth and welfare of England, may 
be developed. Doubtless, intellectual capacity, powers of codrdination 
and initiative, and other qualities essential to business generalship may a" 
be inborn; but much theoretical and practical training also is required, BearD, 
and a radical change in English social and educational standards such as (New 
will encourage a proper number of young men of the right sort to enter BocerT 
the business world instead of being diverted to the older and more gentle- Bvaas 
manly professions. 
The old tradition, which still has force, is that a gentleman does not 1933. 
engage in business. as he is above profit seeking, unwilling to soil his On 
hands with manual labor or his soul with trade. Moreover, if by mis- whicl 
fortune or caprice he should go into business, he would do it in the spirit - r 
of a sportsman or amateur; and if he should be successful his former aw 
friends would be likely to ostracize him as a commercial person or an view 
objectionable “bounder.” sour¢ 
In solemn fact, the sons of gentlemen—public-school boys, of course— learn 
seldom drift into business, while the council schools, educating the chil- ae 
dren of the poor, do not seem to produce the kind of ability required for 
business management. If business itself were developing the right sort —= 
of leaders by the old way of apprenticeship, the situation would not be 1934 
so serious, but such is not the case. Professor Florence, therefore, de- D: 
mands radical changes in the educational system and in social standards, finan 
if England is to retain such leadership as she has in the industrial world, vidui 
or even keep up with the procession. His final words are well worth quot- Nese 
ing: sear 
“While England has perhaps the ablest lawyers and civil servants in of tl 
the world, her business men are on the average of lower attainments and Pp. 
keenness than their opposite numbers in France, Germany, or the United Dvran 
States. A partial solution of the difficulty here would be to admit educa- “is 
tion for industrial administration into the curriculum of all, but par- a 
ticularly of the ancient universities. If, as we believe, both training and Mas 
experience are required for maximum efficiency in the administration of Fixer 


modern large-scale industry, then the vicious circle must be broken that Tex 
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stops able men training for business because business thinks able men 
need not train. Employers should realize that the standard of workaday 
eficiency tolerated in the past is not necessarily the future standard 
required in a more logical industrial organization; and educational insti- 
tutions should make it possible for the fittest of the new generation, 
xhatever their class, to prepare for the profession of business adminis- 
tration, and thus allow inborn ability plus training plus experience to 
supply leadership for a new, more efficient, more logical industrial order.” 
J. E. LeRossicnot 
University of Nebraska 
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According to this investigation, the net profit of the typical small de. 
partment store was 1.3 per cent of sales. One-fourth of the stores earned g 
net profit of 4.9 per cent or more. The physical volume of sales was less in 
1938 than in 1982. Total expense slightly decreased. There is danger in 
rise of prices which will make large increases in bank borrowing necessary 
to support the increased value of merchandise inventory. 
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Pp. 421.) 

Law, W. Successful speculation in common stocks. 2nd ed. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1934. Pp. xvii, 396. $3.50.) 


Second edition of a volume published in 1930. This is a sober and clear 
description of the tools of stock speculation, with advice and comment, 
free from ballyhoo, on the different classes of stock investment. William 
Law is the pseudonym of the financial officer of a large New York concern. 

Leonarp, M. and Patmer, M. F. Building and balancing budgets for men 
and women’s fraternities (adaptable to other organizations ). (Attleboro, 
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Mayers, L. 4d Handbook of NRA. 2nd edition. (New York: Federal Codes, 
Inc. 1934, Pp. xxiv, 844. $6.50. With semi-monthly supplement to Dec. 31, 
1934, $10.00.) 

This is an analysis and compilation of the National Industrial Recovery 
act and related statutes, federal and state, and of all executive orders, 
regulations, agreements, administrative rulings and judicial decisions rela- 
tive thereto; together with a comparative presentation of typical provisions 
of the several codes of fair competition, the texts of the principal codes and 
summaries of all minor codes. 

The first edition appeared in September, 1933. The rapid growth of the 
NRA regulations has naturally required a new work. In this volume the 
codes of 25 major industries are given in full and the remainder in sum- 
mary form. 

In Part 1 is given the text of the Act, its legislative history, a discussion 
of its constitutionality and relation to anti-trust laws. There are also some 
25 pages devoted to the provisions relating to organization of labor (Sec- 
tion 7a). Part 2 deals with codes of fair competition; Part 8, code provi- 
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sions analyzed and compared, dealing with labor, production, marketing 
and sales, prices, terms and discounts, relations with competitors and ad- 
ministration. Part 4 deals with the President’s re-employment agreement. 

The semi-monthly supplement keeps the volume up to date. The editor, 
Mr. Lewis Mayers, is associate professor of business law in the School of 
Business, College of the City of New York. . 

Mever, C. H. The law of stockbrokers and stock exchanges, and of com- 
modity brokers and commodity exchanges. 1933 cumulative supplement, 
embracing decisions published up to October 1, 19383. (New York: Baker 
Voorhis. 1938. Pp. xviii, 221.) 

Owens, R. N. Business organization and combination. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1934. Pp. xvi, 649. $5.) 

Riptey, P. A short history of investment. (New York: Pitman. 1934. Pp. 
228. $2.25.) 

Scumatz, C. N. Operating results of department and specialty stores in 1933. 
Bull. no. 92. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin. 19384. 
Pp. vi, 42. $2.50.) 

The fourteenth report on expenses and profits, made in coéperation with 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. It shows the first reversal in 
the downward trend since depression began. The average was 1.8 per cent 
on sales. Interesting data are presented on sales taxes and the relation of 
appeal and character of clientele to department-store operating results. 

Sestero, A. Buying and selling stocks for profit. (New York: Stechert. 1934. 
$5.) 

Wave, H. H. Fundamentals of accounting. (New York: Wiley. 1934. Pp. 
281. $3.) 

Wuitney, S. N. Trade associations and industrial control: a critique of the 
N.R.A. (New York: Central Book Co. 1934. Pp. xi, 237. $3.) 

No matter what the reader’s prejudices may be, this book is bound to 
clarify many of his ideas about the N.R.A. The author himself is opposed 
to the measure, even going so far as to favor “immediate suspension of its 
operation.” In his attack, however, he assumes to act as a “balanced critic.” 
His success in this réle is what makes the study valuable for both friends 
and foes of the New Deal. 

After a preliminary survey of the aims of the Recovery law, the author 
presents an excellent treatment in short compass of the trade-association 
movement in America with concise analyses of the experiences of eight 
important associations. Essential features of other precedents for the Re- 
covery act are then considered briefly. The final chapter gives the author’s 
reflections on industrial control with a shrewd criticism of efforts to stabilize 
prices, control production, and regulate investment. “Competition has not 
failed,” Dr. Whitney asserts, but “competition and control have been 
teamed up in recent years, and only hasty judgment would blame competi- 
tion... because the team has run astray. Actually . . . it was control which 
did the damage.” 

Of course much can be done to make competition work more effectively 
“by attacking ignorance, discrimination, some fixed contracts, tariff duties, 
valorization plans, and other hindrances whose operation can be shown to 
be injurious.” 

The N.R.A., then, leans too far in the direction of control. Its probable 
evolution, according to the author, will be as follows: “Private combination 
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will tend to take the place of competition; public opinion will then demanj the 
government control; public control will widen the area of unresponsivenes, fea 
to changing conditions, and will thus force the economic organism to work pa 


even more jerkily than capitalism.” A far from delightful prospect! 
Dr. Whitney acknowledges that under the Act we have seen the abolition 


of child labor and the raising of wages. The latter, though, is not clea YovE 
gain, for “not only is the arbitrary forcing up of wages a burden on bus. on 
ness, but the spending which results is likely to go into the wrong channels,” Depr 
No mention is made of the possibility of experimentation under the N.R.A Ser 


nor is the flexibility of the plan with its separate code for each industry 
noted. Although in disagreement with the author at many points the re. 
viewer believes that no clearer or more discriminating treatment of the 


N.R.A. has as yet appeared. A St 
TuHEoporRE Buttock 
Wittovensy, W. The capital issues committee and war finance corporation, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. stud. in hist. and pol. sci., ser. lii, no. 2. (Baltimore: A 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1934. Pp. 130. $1.25.) finan 
An historical monograph. a pr 
Winker, M. Foreign bonds: an autopsy. A study of defaults and repudiations and 
of government obligations. (Philadelphia: Roland Swain. 1933. Pp. xvi, dai 
295. $3.50.) 

At the present time, when banks and stock exchanges are being subjected un 
to criticism and governmental regulation, this post-mortem on our unfor- exph 
tunate excursion into the field of international investment is particularly corp 
valuable and illuminating. The occasion for Dr. Winkler’s book is the Dr. | 
startling fact that at the beginning of this year $22,300,000,000 of con- hist 
tractual obligations of governments, states, and municipalities were in de- rega 
fault. To be sure, this sum included the Russian Tsarist debt, repudiated ft] 
by the Soviets, the repudiated bonds of our own southern commonwealths, ; 
and a few other obligations repudiated by sovereign states, which will a pr 
almost certainly never be collected. But, even after subtracting these debts, both 
the amount remaining is an impressive commentary on a period of bad U 
investment—stupidity on the part of the borrowers, cupidity on the part of of e 
the investment houses, and ignorance on the part of the final purchasers ' 
of the bonds. 

As to the probability of the payment of these debts, Dr. Winkler says, ~— 
“the respective countries . .. can never pay them. They never expect to pay Upo 
them.” Discussing the causes of default, he quotes with apparent approval secu 
the following excoriation by Moody’s of the methods pursued by some un- heaé 
derwriters of foreign bonds: “Defaults on foreign issues, would be even cat; 
smaller if the methods employed by the bankers were less unethical. ... fy 3 
If we fee] that the credit of the [borrowing] nation is sound enough to _ 
justify our extending of credit to it, we ought to do it on decent terms.” gat 

Dr. Winkler does not deal in lurid denunciation, but presents a careful D 
statement of facts which tell their own story. One unavoidable conclusion to 
from this recital is that international finance is a matter of long training sup 
and accumulated experience, not to be lightly undertaken by a novice nation é 
however wealthy. The two chapters on protective measures contain many _ 
helpful suggestions. That the author speaks with authority is evidenced by men 
the fact that he is president of the American Council of Foreign Bont- upo 


holders and has acted as adviser to the New York Stock Exchange and to trea 
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the Senate Committee on banking and currency. A particularly valuable 
feature of the book is a complete list and description, covering over 100 
pages, of all defaulted issues. 


E. L. B. 
Yooer, D. and Davies, G. R. Depression and recovery. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1934. Pp. xi, 298. $2.) 


Depreciation: a review of legal and accounting problems. (Madison: Public 
Service Commission of Wisconsin. 1933. Pp. xi, 196.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


4A Study of Corporation Securities: Their Nature and Uses in Finance. 
By Arrnur Stone Dewine. (New York: Ronald. 1934. Pp. ix, 
427. $4.00.) 

According to the author’s preface, this book is “. . . a study of the 
fnancial structure of the corporation, viewing the corporation as merely 
a pragmatic reality arising out of the conditions of a highly organized 
and highly intricate economic environment.” Some of the material in- 
cluded has been taken from the author’s The Financial Policy of Cor- 
porations, but for the most part he has relied upon other sources. After 
explaining in the introduction that, “if... there is to be a finance of 
corporations, we must carry the idea of value over to the corporation,” 
Dr. Dewing examines two views of the corporation, the legalistic and the 
historical, and finding them fundamentally contradictory, decides “to 
regard the corporation as an institution.” “. . . In fact, the point of view 
of this whole book . . . affirms the pragmatic reality of the corporation as 
a product of determining social and economic conditions of which it is 
both cause and effect.” 

Under the title “Financial postulates of the corporation” the concept 
of capital is examined and the view adopted that capital “refers to the 
actual wealth or property value of a corporation dedicated to the carry- 
ing out of its specific purpose and .. . to the purpose of earning a profit.” 
Upon this background, Dr. Dewing proceeds to analyze corporation 
securities from the point of view of stocks and bonds. Under the former 
head he considers capital stock, its attributes and forms and its classifi- 
cation. Passing to bonds, he examines the general characteristics of 
funded debt, secured obligations, unsecured obligations, equipment obli- 
gations and the privilege of conversion. 

Dr. Dewing’s equipment as an economist is such that he has been able 
to develop a treatment in which the central economic structure is well 
supported by both the legal and accounting phases of the subject, with 
somewhat greater emphasis upon the former. There is a wealth of docu- 
mentation in footnotes, but no bibliography. Much of the data relied 
upon comes down to very recent times, and in general there is a fullness of 
treatment not found outside specialized treatises. The excellent chapter 
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on “The corporation,” the fuller treatment of guaranteed bonds, the Th 
reconsideration of equipment obligations down to 1988, and the study aes 
of the privilege of conversion, especially that part relating to warrants, anal) 
are a few of the outstanding features which distinguish this book from not f 
The Financial Policy of Corporations. Indeed, they are very different ise 
both in scope, substance and method; for the content of this volume cop- disin' 
forms strictly to its title. Consequently it is not a text on corporation cents 
finance, but rather a specialized and substantial study of the corporation the ¢ 
from the point of view of instruments employed in obtaining proprietors’ nest 
funds on the one hand, creditors’ on the other. The book is, therefore, the : 
highly valuable as supplemental reading for a course in corporation ind 
finance and might well be used as a text in the more advanced courses. pews 
E. A. Kixcam uae 

University of Virginia tem ¢ 
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Dimock, M. E. British public utilities and national development. (Chicago; sel 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. 349. $3.25.) been 
Fow er, R. F. The depreciation of capital, analytically considered. (London: that 
P. S. King. 1984. Pp. xii, 143. 6s.) appr 
Haney, L. H. Business organization and combination. 8rd ed. (New York: T 


Macmillan. 1934. Pp. 707. $3.) 


Owens, R. N. Business organization and combination. (New York: Prentice- mad 
Hall. 1934. Pp. 649. $5.) -_ 
Tcuernorr, J. Ententes économiques et financiéres: cartels, syndicats, trusts, time 
holdings devant les lois civiles, pénales, internationales. (Paris: Recueil from 
Sirey. 1933. Pp. 819.) scrij 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners: proceedings thes 
of forty-fifth annual convention held at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 10 to 13, ae 
1933. (New York: State Law Reporting Co. 1934. Pp. xi, 588.) 
Understanding the big corporations. By the editors of Fortune. (New York: men' 
McBride. 1934. Pp. viii, 292. $3.) som 
dent 
Labor and Labor Organizations poli 
Miners and Management. By Mary Van Kueecx. (New York: Russell P 
Sage Foundation. 1934. Pp. 391. $2.00.) dene 
This volume, which is one in a series of reports on industrial relations vt 
made by the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Four- a 
dation, is a study of the operation of the collective agreement between ie 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company and the United Mine Workers of ail 
America. Since this company was until recently the only coal company in ii 
Colorado dealing with the United Mine Workers, its experience under tain 
a trade agreement in the face of continued disintegration of the bitumi- oth 
nous coal industry of the country as a whole and of the continuous price: sai 
cutting and wage-cutting carried on by its anti-union competitors m al 


Colorado, fully deserves extended and well-considered treatment. 
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The most important characteristic of Miss Van Kleeck’s study is that 
it does not stop, as have most similar ones, with a description and 
analysis of the facts, to which is appended a series of useful but as a rule 
not fundamental suggestions for improvement. Miss Van Kleeck has come 
to believe that the time for such reports is past. She sees about her a 
disintegrating economy ; and she finds, as indeed writers on the coal in- 
dustry have found before her, that coal is an example par excellence of 
the chaos of competition and private enterprise. She goes to the root of 
the matter, and concludes, with a directness and clearness of vision which 
the reviewer applauds, that the coal industry cannot be made a civilized 
industry producing a necessary product efficiently and at a reasonable 
price, yielding its workers a standard of living worthy of an advanced 
nation, and operated in the social interest, so long as it is part of a sys- 
tem of private enterprise, private property, and private profit. She has 
apparently reached the conclusion that new times call for new remedies, 
and that however satisfactory a series of palliative proposals may have 
been in a period when the essential quality of the economic system was 
that of sturdy growth, present conditions warrant a more fundamental 
approach to the solution of the problem of the coal as of other industries. 

fhe book seems especially significant to the reviewer because it points 
the way to the thoughtful student of economics who does not wish to rest 
content with an investigation of basic facts unless he may at the same 
time follow through to the ultimate conclusions which appear to result 
from the facts. He may be on safer ground if he confines himself to de- 
scription and to analysis of a perfunctory nature. But in such times as 
these he may well take courage from Miss Van Kleeck’s example and de- 
termine, if he will, to essay the more dangerous ground of stating funda- 
mental conclusions, conclusions which may appear to be unsound to 
some of his critics, but which, unless they are stated by the trained stu- 
dent who knows the facts, will remain as heretofore the province of 
politicians, cranks, and special interests. 

Part 1 of the present volume, containing 145 pages, is devoted to a 
description and analysis of the collective agreement which was the occa- 
sion for the study. It has chapters on such subjects as the productivity of 
labor, marketing and prices, competition and wages, the adjustment of 
grievances, and the measurable results of the operation of the trade agree- 
ment. Part 2, containing 55 pages, summarizes the chaos of the American 
coal industry, and gives Miss Van Kleeck’s conclusions regarding the 
nature of the solution which in her opinion is demanded. The volume con- 
tains a most valuable series of appendices, in which are reprinted, among 
other things, the trade agreement which is the subject of the study, pro- 
ceedings of joint meetings between men and managers at some of the 
company’s mines, awards of the Colorado Industrial Commission in dis- 
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putes over wage reductions put into effect by the company’s competitors, 
the report of Dr. Sachs, economist of the National Recovery Adminis. 
tration, on conditions in the coal industry, which was presented at , 
hearing on the coal code, and numerous valuable tables containing data 
on the coal industry as a whole and on the Rocky Mountain Fuel Cop. 
pany. The volume has a good index. Especially striking are seven ex. 
cellent pictorial charts prepared by the Mundaneum Institute of Vienna, 
Epwarp Berman 
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The Unemployed Man. By E. Wicut Baxxe. (New York: Dutton. 1934, 
Pp. xviii, 308. $3.50.) 

Dr. Bakke used a fellowship from Yale to try to draw from British 
experience the answer to the question the suspected misanswering of 
which has been a main argument against unemployment insurance in this 
country. He wanted to find out “What has been the effect on the willing. 
ness and the ability of workers to support themselves?” The answer Dr. 
Bakke found is convincing, and the method he used to extract it from a 


A 
particular working population makes his book a proof of talent and a Pie 
passageway deep into working-class life. emplo 

His period was the last half of 19381. His sample area was a single 
district of East London. His material was a sample of that district’s Col 

working population ; some 161 individuals whose friendship he made, and 
whose conversation on a great number of topics he recorded and clas- BAKER 
sified. He lived in the district, and did his successful best to identify him- Prit 
self with its people’s life. He explored in talk the factory environment, A 
the separate categories within the labor force (about a fifth of the work- trat 
ers were skilled and skill made a tremendous difference in their lives), the Bruns 
thrift or unthrift of the people, their experience in seeking work, and the Ais 
light shed on their motives by their life at home, on the street, and in The 
company, and by their share in religion and politics. The book is a con- Par 
pressing of this first-hand knowledge of people, every now and then aban- Uni 
doning compression for some penetrating bit direct from a man in a par- V 
ticular situation. 
“T figure half a crown a week for beer for the foremen. It always nie 
worked up to three months ago.” mat 
“T have a feeling it don’t do much good to have a trade nowadays.” two 
You learn a lot about London workingmen. the 
The purport of the book is that an ounce of security is worth a pound ols 
of fear. Unemployment benefit does not lead men to loaf (he found ae 
reasonably little loafing, and that curiously restricted to the young and goo 
the old) ; it provides the minimum with which anxiety to work could be 7 
0 


kept up for any considerable number of the population. “Fear .. . is not 
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stimulus, it is an added burden. . . . If a man has ability and capacity, 
these qualities are usually accompanied by a will to self-support which 
needs no stimulus from fear. If he has not ability and capacity, the most 
terrifying fear will not produce the ability and capacity to escape from 
its realization.” Incidentally, he found that the contribution to the fund 
from the workers had a decided effect in keeping the benefit from being 
regarded in the worker’s mind as a dole, and it also led to a persistent 
subterranean reporting of people who tried to beat the Exchange. He 
won entrance into the working-class home, and thought it most unlikely 
sounding ground for socialism. He found only the tiniest evidence of 
malingering. The British unemployed want to work, though unskilled 
British laborers when in work earn sums that seem not very tempting. 
That suggests some deep-lying popular morality, which legislation 
framed in the spirit of middle-class competitiveness can assist, but which 
it cannot be even a fractional substitute for. The wrath which the Means 
Test has aroused bears out Mr. Bakke’s conclusions on the real reasons 
for men’s will to work. 

Appendixes contain a summary of the unemployment insurance reg- 
ulations at the time of the study, and some useful notes on the method 
employed. 

Grorce Srncrarr MITCHELL 

Columbia University 

NEW BOOKS 
Baxer, H. The office library of an industrial relations executive. (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1934. Pp. 22.) 


An annotated bibliography of books dealing with personnel adminis- 
tration, trade-union policies, labor legislation and social insurance. 
3ruNsMAN, H. G. Employment and payroll fluctuations in Ohio, 1926-1982. 
(Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Bus. Res. 1934. Pp. ix, 84. 50c.) 
Ciacue, E., Couper, W. J. and Baxxe, E. W. After the shutdown. Part I. 
The readjustment of industrial workers displaced by two plant shutdowns. 
Part II. Former L. Candee workers in the depression. (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Inst. of Human Relations. 1934. Pp. xi, 153.) 

Dealing with “the readjustment of industrial workers displaced by two 
plant shutdowns,” this is a valuable addition to our slim stock of careful 
statistical studies of the unemployed. Because of the three-year period 
covered and the survey of the effects of dismissal wages, it offers unique 
material. About half of the 2,200 workers displaced by the closing of these 
two plants of the United States Rubber Company were interviewed during 
the survey. Part 1 examines data covering their experiences of adjust- 
ment during the first year. Part 2 is the result of interviews of those dis- 
placed from the New Haven plant, after an interval of three years. 

The first year was one of relatively good business conditions, yet jobs as 
good as those lost were not easy to find, even for these stable and com- 
petent workers. A few did not try. These were mainly older women. Of 
those seeking work about 60 per cent found “permanent” jobs within two 
months. But only about 50 per cent of such jobs were kept throughout the 
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period. Older workers experienced the greatest difficulty in finding jobs, 
but clung to them most tenaciously. Working time lost averaged about 4 new 
per cent of the total period. Men under 20 and over 50 lost most heavily, the | 
But young women found jobs readily, some of them going into need}, ment 
trades. Skilled tire workers found their capabilities an asset in job seek. read 
ing, while the craftsmanship of women shoe workers was a handicap, The 
quality of the new jobs, as measured by weekly earnings, was on the whok 
poorer than that of the former jobs. Earnings averaged from 70 to 80 per Monae 
cent of former earnings. In Hartford only 9 per cent of the men succeedej of F 
in equaling or bettering their status as wage-earners. Param 
The companies were active in trying to facilitate adjustment. They sought 1988 
jobs in other plants of the same company, circularized neighborhood plants, At 
pensioned some employees and paid dismissal wages to others. In on trial 
plant 97 workers were paid dismissal wages, ranging from $137 to $2,083, surv 
the median being $402. These sums were of great assistance in meeting 193¢ 
current expenses in the first year, though in rare instances they were used is by 
to set up small independent businesses. or 0 
Part 2 studies these distinctly employable workers in depression. Over T 
a three-year period they worked on the average only two-thirds of the time, of 
and earned only about half their former full-time wages. Skilled men turn 
suffered the greatest loss of earnings, their income for the third year fall- pay! 
ing below that even of the unskilled. It is demonstrated clearly that the unio 
burden of unemployment is borne primarily by the workers. Company fare 
assistance and charity are relatively unimportant. with 
Appendices cover certain special topics. Most valuable of these is a engi 
study of “annual income and family income in relation to wage rates.” N 
Fairuey 
0 
Davis, E. Hours of work and recovery: summary of fact and opinion. (Prince- prot 
ton: Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1934. Pp. 52. $1.) of J 
A valuable study on the effect of shortening the hours and lessening ry 


unemployment and thus aiding in recovery. Chapters summarize legisla- 
tion on hours of work; hours provisions under the N.R.A. and current ae 
arguments for and against shorter hours. 


Kettor, F. Arbitration in the new industrial society. (New York: McGrav- a 
Hill. 1984. Pp. x, 256. $2.) Sota 
Marguanp, H. A. Industrial relations in the United States of America. (New wert 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. ix, 105. $1.) Be Se 
This is a collection of four public lectures delivered at University Col- my 
lege, Cardiff, where the author is professor of industrial relations, plus 193 
an earlier lecture on the problem confronting British trade unionism. The ee 
lectures on American industrial relations were the outgrowth of a visit to Int 
the United States extending from September, 1932, to August, 1933. em 
The author’s chief concern is the weakness of trade unionism in the Pp. 
United States. Naturally enough he emphasizes the contrasts between the Minis 
American labor movement and the British, and the factors which account Of; 
for them. The fourth lecture is devoted mainly to the consequences of and Rodin 
conjectures about the famous Section 7 of the National Industrial Recor- Cor 
ery act. An unfortunate slip in statement about the codes, namely, that 199 
“each code provides for a minimum number of hours of labor” (page 73) Unite, 


eluded the author’s proof-reading. There is little in the book which will Do 
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8, new to the student familiar with the literature on industrial relations in 
0 the United States; but as a comparison in brief compass of the labor move- 
: ments in the United States and Great Britain it is both penetrating and 
adable. 

Davin A. McCane 

le Morris, H. L. The plight of the bituminous coal miner. (Philadelphia: Univ. 
r of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. Pp. xiv, 253. $3.) 


. Pananpikar, S. G. Industrial labour in India. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1933. Pp. 299.) 

Americans desiring to acquaint themselves with the conditions of indus- 
trial workers in India will find this volume by Mr. Panandikar a valuable 
survey. The author leans heavily upon testimony presented in 1929 and 
1930 before the Royal Commission on Labour in India, though his book 
is by no means a summary of the evidence collected by that commission 
or of the report of the commission. 

The book treats many phases of the problems relating to labor: methods 
of recruitment, migration from rural villages to industrial centers, labor 
turnover, wage levels and their relation to productivity, methods of wage 
I. payment, sanitary facilities, labor legislation and its enforcement, the labor 
union movement, strikes and methods of arbitration, and housing and wel- 
AY fare activities. Consideration is also given to special problems associated 
, with the more important industries: textile, transport, mines, plantations, 
. engineering and metal workshops. 

Mr. Panandikar holds throughout to the point of view stated in the 
preface. “The author of the present work believes that the best interests 
of the country cannot be served either by condemning all emplovers as 

e- profit-grabbers and exploiters of labor and proposing the nationalization 
of Indian industries or by condemning labor as ignorant, conservative and 
apathetic and doomed to inefficiency, low wages and a fixed low standard 


. of living.” His work is a combination of descriptive economics and of 
at propaganda for enlightened capitalism. 
Crark Warsurton 

™ Whyte, W. H. Decasualization of dock labor with special reference to the 

Port of Bristol. (Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1934. Pp. 132. 5s.) 
” International Labour Conference: eighteenth session, Geneva, 1934. Report 
of the director. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1934. Pp. 96.) 
1 International Labour Conference, eighteenth session, Geneva, 1934. Summary 
of annual reports under Article 408. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 
* 1934. Pp. 2338.) 


Labor fact book, IT. Prepared by Labor Research Association. (New York: 
International Pubs. 1934. Pp. 222. $2.) 
, Labour legislation in Canada, 1933. (Ottawa: H. M. Stationery Office. 1934. 
P ee 
p. xii, 48. 25c.) 


Ministry of Labour report for the year 1938. (London: H. M. Stationery 
i Office. 1934. Pp. 180. 2s.) 

“ Reduction of hours of work and supplementary report. Internat. Labour 
Conf., 18th sess., rep. 1 and suppl. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 
1934. Pp, 215; 41.) 

: United States Board of Mediation: annual report, 1983. (Washington: Supt. 


Docs. 1934, Pp, 45. 5c.) 
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The Changing Structure and Control of 
s. By Joun M. Cuapman. (New Yort. 

34. Pp. xij 288. $5.00.) 
1ovement is analyzed here in the follow; ing 
unit bank, chain banking, group bank. 
ng. No mention is made of such phenomen 
d communities of interest. While one chap- 
three of the phases of concentration jp. 
ven over to the treatment of mergers anj 
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9g). A study of Table II (p. 57) suggests that it would have been in- 
éructive to include a table showing sizes of banks merging in specified 
years. How institutions resulting from mergers have stood up is not 
statistically shown. “A comparison of the list of failures with the list of 
continuing banks shows definitely that many banks fail within one year 
or eighteen months after they have absorbed another bank” (p. 68). 
There is a first-rate presentation of the “development of a national 


omen} -anch banking policy” except for the lack of background for the Glass- 
chaps Steagall Banking act. As to this Act (p. 147), the increase in minimum 
" . capital for national banks “will make it impossible to charter new banks 
TS an 


in many places, hence there will be a demand for branches . . .,” the pro- 
hibition of paying interest on demand deposits indicates that “loss of 
business by the large city banks in this way will make them more anxious 
or willing to enter the branch-banking business,” and “the effective opera- 
tion of the guaranty system will tend to encourage the extension of 
branch privileges throughout the country.” Data indicative as to 
whether American unit banks are more likely to fail than banks operat- 
ing branches are admittedly few at present. Some figures on suspensions 


ard to 
is 
ve and 
would 


senting 


ches of banks with branches for the period 1921-1931 are presented in Tables 

a 27-29 (pp. 231-33), although there is no comparison of the failure per- 

‘a centages of branch and unit banks. “. .. We should not compare the 
some 


results of branch-bank failures in this country with the unit system un- 
less we concede that the type of branch banking which has been most 
successful in other countries has been largely lacking in the American 
banking system” (p. 367). 

In general, the author looks with favor on the merger and branch 


bles on 
ig with 


mental 


‘. banking movements and the “gradual change which will, in the end, give 
he us comparatively few banks with a large number of branches” (p. 373). 
1 sto But “experience, to date, with chain and group banking has been of 


such a nature as to create serious doubts regarding the advisability of 
relying upon these systems as a means for improving our banking facili- 
ties” (p. 866). 

The style is markedly clear and direct, and the various phases and 


Accord: 
rior to 


topics considered have been knit together and interrelated throughout 
ind the the entire exposition with exceptional ability. 
census Crype PHELPs 


University of Chattanooga 


; Dollars. By Lionex, D. Epre. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. 
re-scale 
293. $2.50.) 

Dr. Edie, in this book, attacks our domestic and international mone- 
reserve ‘ary problems on a severely practical and common-sense basis. In the 


frst two chapters he sets forth with admirable clarity his view of the 
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kind of dollar w! sense of the American people really de 
sires. This is le value, with a metallic base, preferably 
gold, but at tl , purchasing power considerably less thay 
that which p1 extreme bottom of the deflation. Dr. Edie 
wishes to ste between inflation and deflation. He skil}. 
fully disenta1 ; in the simple faith that to pour money 
‘into circulati the debt burden, and discourages other false 
hopes of the ;. It is in the basic moderation of the American 


people that D protection against uncontrolled inflation, 
On the other eserves his sharpest barbs for the defls- 
tionist of the ,-faire faith. Speaking of the pre-1988 era, 
he says, “A | f detlation pervaded the land reminiscent of 


a Nietschean war.” The “sadistic economists” however, 
pushed the h » far; and the bank moratorium let loose 
inflationary p, shifting the final control over the value 
of money fro political hands. In discussing the new political 
control of mo nd its probable consequences, Dr. Edie 
iS par ticular! 

Having e1 i a balance between the inflationists and the 
deflationists, D ; into the discussion of the future of the 
sold standa mely definite statement that “the gold 
stendaed as ' in the past is like a house that has burned 
down, we cal he same house again.” In his account of the 
breakdown of 1, Dr. Edie ranges himself with those who 
attribute tl . deficiency in the supply of gold below 
“normal,” ci elopment of an abnormal demand both on 
the part of « | individuals after 1929. Dr. Edie, however, 
is not an ad) ntly abandoning the gold standard but of 
reforming it, a gradual approach to exchange stabiliz- 
tion throug! or method by the countries off the gold 
standard. H ltimately the use of gold in the settlement of 
international th numerous qualifications which amount to 
a description e to be known as a managed gold standart 
In such a mana lard, gold movements in international trad: 
would be reg ms indicating that central bank action was 
necessary bu tic correctives. Private hoarding of gold 
would be pre ss of significance of reserve ratios unde 


modern cond be frankly recognized. The gold program for 
America whi hen sets forth must be read, of course, with due 
allowance fo was writing before the devaluation of the 
dollar in Fel 


Dr. Edie « hly with the commodity dollar theorist. He 
clearly rec hasizes the need of taking into account the 
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reflex influences of our decision upon other currencies. This, combined 
with his belief that the effort to restore the 1926 price level is not justified 
by economic considerations, leads him to conclude that some level, mid- 
way between $20.67 and $41.84 an ounce would be defensible as a new 
ate. 

All of Dr. Edie’s practical counsels with regard to the foreign ex- 
change position of the dollar, which follow this conclusion, are based upon 
the idea that the initial stabilization should be temporary rather than 
permanent and therefore assume a somewhat abstract character when 
read after the event of American legislation. They constitute, in the main, 
a rather striking plea for a strong policy on the part of the United 
States in controlling the foreign exchange value of the dollar without 
yielding to foreign points of view. In particular, Dr. Edie advocates 
temporary undervaluation of the dollar as part of the policy of encour- 
aging a general increase in world prices. 

‘In the process of building up a codrdinat::) aionetary policy, Dr. 
Edie still finds a place for the federal reserve s):.«m, although he traces 
the decline in prestige suffered by our central banking institutions. This 
he attributes chiefly to their unwillingness to assume . esponsibility for 
the general processes of inflation and deflation. Their prestige, Dr. Edie 
thinks, could be rewon by acknowledging these responsibilities more 
definitely and endeavoring to carry them courageously. The unwilling- 
ness of the Bank of England, like the federal reserve banks, to assume 
responsibility for solving the problem of price level is then related by 
Dr. Edie to the various steps in British policy preceding the final aban- 
donment of the gold standard. 

Furthermore, Dr. Edie’s analysis of the Bank of England policy leads 
to the conclusion that the British exchange equalization fund has been 
used unfairly against the United States and that a strong independent 
exchange policy by America was necessary to provide the basis for a 
proper rate of stabilization. Dr. Edie is sympathetic with the refusal of 
the United States to stabilize at the low rates prevailing at the time of 
he London conference. In spite of these doubts, however, he does not 
espair of future Anglo-American codperation which he regards as highly 
fesirable. 


Apams Brown, Jr. 
Brown University 


whe Banks, the Budget, and Business. By Josrern B. Hupparp. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1984. Pp. xiv, 147. $1.75.) 
This account of the economic developments leading up to the banking 
trisis by one who has had unusual opportunities of observing the course 
bf those developments will be read with much interest. The book deals 
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recovery. Studies made of the sequences in previous recoveries, he tells us, 
‘ndicate that employment and wages have responded late, after manu- 
facturing and other sensitive elements in the business situation had be- 
gun to show considerable improvement. Moreover, their early rate of in- 
crease has been less rapid than the increase of production. Department- 
store trade has likewise tended to lag behind other activities in recovery, 
indicating that retail purchasing normally increases after recovery has 
been in motion for some time. Uneven advance during revival is character- 
istic. Even so, he believes that the mere existence of such lags does not 
establish their necessity in the processes of revival, or prove that ac- 
cderation may not be effected by means which modify such relationships, 
such as the measures taken under the National Industrial Recovery act. 

His appraisal of the recovery program is on the whole not unfavorable. 
Whether the legislation adopted is best fitted to accomplish the result 
is open to doubt. Still “it does represent a way out of existing difficul- 
ties.” 

In my opinion the book would have given a truer picture if it had in- 
cluded some account of the mismanagement of the gold standard from 
1930 to 1933. The fact that it did not do so will of course recommend 
it to many others. 


Woop 
University of Missouri 


A Critique of the Gold Standard. By H. L. Puxtrey. (New York: 
Harper. 1934. Pp. 272. $3.00.) 


Mr. Puxley in this study of the gold standard first presents a thorough 
and competent diagnosis and then, after deciding that the patient should 
if possible be saved, indicates several remedies, one of which may also 
serve to provide a painless death. The first five chapters contain an 
analysis of the orthodox theory of international gold movements in the 
light of present conditions, the next gives reasons for continuing the use 
of gold, and the following three offer proposals for a workable standard 
based on that metal. An appendix amplifies statistically a preceding dis- 
cussion of the relation between central bank policy and price levels. 

The Ricardian theory of automatic gold distribution, announces Mr. 
Puxley, with the apparent belief that he is startling all orthodox econ- 
mists, is not supported by the facts of current economic and political 
life. The substitution of bank credit for gold as a means of payment 
and the efforts of central banks to manage price levels have broken the 

connection between gold stocks and prices; abnormal conditions affecting 
international capital movements, war debts, reparations, and more espe- 
cally tariffs have placed on gold an impossible burden in balancing pay- 
nents. Too important in external affairs, and less significant internally 
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Tomorrow's Money. By Franx A. Vanverurp. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1934. Pp. vi, 228. $2.00.) 


This plan for a managed currency has been devised in the belief that 
the outstanding weakness of the gold standard is its inability to bear 
‘he strain of international capital movements. It is proposed that a 
Federal Monetary Authority should issue the whole of the currency and 
hold the entire bullion reserve, one-fourth of which might consist of silver. 
This agent of the government would have no deposits. It would govern 
the amount of its currency issues by buying and selling bullion, foreign 
exchange, government securities, and acceptances, and by rediscount- 
ing for the federal reserve banks. It would be obliged to redeem in a 
fxed weight of gold only in case “the gold were wanted for settling un- 
favorable foreign trade balances.” There would be also a “free gold 
market” where gold (and exchange) would frequently sell above the 
oficial price. Those desiring to remit abroad an account of financial 
transactions would have to resort to this market. The monetary author- 
ity would buy and sell bullion in the open market whenever such action 
was considered desirable. 

Redemption at the official rate “to settle unfavorable foreign trade 
balances” would mean in practice that all foreign trade transactions 
vould have to pass through the hands of the monetary authority. Im- 
porters would be permitted to buy exchange at less than the open-market 
price. Exporters would be required to sell their exchange at less than 
its open-market price. The author does not discuss this last point, but 
it is implicit in his plan. Serious administrative difficulties would arise in 
making certain that all demands for exchange at less than the open- 
market price were bona fide demands resulting from imports, and in 
compelling exporters to convert their exchange at this lower price. A 
seller of foreign securities could sell his exchange at the (higher) open- 
market price. Would there not be irresistible political pressure to re- 
quire equally favorable treatment for wheat and cotton exporters? 

It appears to be part of the author’s plan to maintain a reasonable 
degree of stability of the internal price level. In that event it is not likely 
that a fixed price of gold for merchandise imports and exports would 
secure equilibrium. There would be little hope of relative stability for 
the commodity value of gold in the world market if America were to re- 
nounce her obligations as a world financial center. 

The plan is intended to prevent any attack on the dollar from making 
inroads on the bullion reserve. But in case of a serious discrepancy be- 
‘ween the official and the open-market rate of exchange, it seems cer- 
tain that speculation would take the form of heavy commitments for 
commodity imports. Exchange rationing would be a probable result. 
| Do capital movements offer so serious a threat to the reserve of an 
international financial center? So long as the management of the cur- 
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already been able to carry out at various times economic policies in- 
tended to improve the conditions of economic activity in the interest of 
the general social welfare. Moreover, the banking system is highly co- 
ordinated, the bulk of the business being in the hands of a small group 
of commercial banks that offer a diversity of financial services to their 
«stomers and participate equally in the markets for fixed and working 
sapital. Each of these banks is in close and continuous contact with the 
Riksbank, one of the oldest central banks in Europe, and the latter, in 
‘ts turn is closely associated with the government. Perhaps it would be 
hard to find a more suitable setting for an experiment in monetary policy 
and, to add the final touch of perfection, special index numbers of prices 
(classified into appropriate groups) were calculated on a weekly basis. 

The monetary policy adopted, which varied somewhat in detail from 
time to time, involved the stabilization of the cost of living accompanied 
by a slow rise in the wholesale price level, but does not appear to have 
contemplated the deliberate depreciation of the foreign exchange value 
of the krona. Such a policy was considered appropriate owing to the 
fact that wholesale prices had, prior to the crisis, fallen more than re- 
tail prices; but it had to confront obvious difficulties as a result of the 
fact that foreign trade plays an important part in the economic life of 
Sweden. Import and export prices, which make up a large part of the 
vholesale price index, are determined in considerable measure by mone- 
tary policies and economic conditions outside the frontiers of Sweden, 
and the author attributes the failure of the price-raising policies to this 
factor as well as to the failure of domestic activity to expand in Sweden 
itself. Certainly wholesale prices in Sweden did not rise until the last 
quarter of 1938, despite some depreciation in the external value of the 
krona, but throughout the period the general cost of living remained 
remarkably stable. 

What conclusions emerge from this analysis? Mr. Kjellstrom, after 
making due allowance for the operation of coincidental factors, points 
out that the experiment clearly indicates that “no matter how well de- 
ined a monetary program might be, it cannot control all other eco- 
nomic factors” (p. 87). Sweden was able to prevent a runaway inflation 
in 1931, but she was not able to produce the controlled inflation that 
she sought in 1982 and 1988, despite considerable credit expansion and 
some governmental activity along the line of public works. Indeed to the 
«stent to which price disequilibria have been corrected, the result seems 
t have been attained by a reduction of wages and retail prices (p. 94). 
Unfortunately the author has defined his topic in such a way that he 
Snot called upon to appraise the probable developments that will arise 
fom the present situation. In the light of improving technological con- 
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the public mind from the metallic element in our monetary system and 
focus it upon the problems of creating the proper balance in the produc- 
tion and consumption of goods is well carried out. 

If a general criticism is to be offered, it is that Professor Atkins prob- 
ably tries to include more matter than the small size and the simple style 
of the volume can really carry effectively. The shadows of many a hard- 
fought theoretical battle flit across the pages of the book. 

Apams Brown, Jr. 
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“an undue diversion of funds from consumption enterprises into the de- 
velopment of productive or machine enterprises” or any particular branch 
of machine enterprise. Where no such check is applied, capital concen- 
trates unduly in certain industries, surpluses of goods become unmanage- 
able, and unemployment results. 

It is particularly objectionable, they believe, for the reserve authorities 
to influence the total volume of credit with the aim of controlling the price 
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Association, held at Columbus, Ohio, September 12-16, 1982. (Columbia, 
S.C.: Nat. Tax Assoc. 1933. Pp. xviii, 388.) 

Reev, T. H. Municipal government in the United States. Rev. ed. (New 
York: Appleton-Century. 1934. Pp. xi, 395. $3.50.) 

Repact, F, A. La finanza italiana nel ventennio, 1913-1932. (Turin: Giulio 
Einaudi. 1984. Pp. 316.) 

Rouinson, J. J. Saving taxes in drafting wills and trusts, embracing inheri- 
tance, estate, income, gift and stamp taxes. 2nd ed. (Kansas City: Vernon 
Law Book Co. 1933. Pp. xxvi, 778.) 

Scarounis, A. J. L’impdét sur le revenu en Gréce. (Paris: Sirey. Pp. 389.) 
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. 54.) B® Sruvensxi, P. Taxation of liquor: a study of liquor taxes and license fees 
rent y- on liquor prices and illicit trade. (New York: Citizens’ Committee for Sane 
ts af Liquor Laws. 1934. Pp. 44.) 

To lessen illicit liquor trade it is advised that foreign whiskey be ad- 
mitted free until such time as an adequate supply of aged domestic whis- 
key is available; that import duties be reduced; that combined federal and 
state taxes on liquor be limited to $2 per gallon; and that the revenue be 
Aivided between states and the federal government. 

: Wil- Watson, J. P. The city real estate tax in Pittsburgh. (Pittsburgh: Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Bur. of Bus. Res. 1934. Pp. 108. $1.) 
t tas. Federal Revenue act of 1934, with amended or unrepealed provisions of 
1926, 1928 and 1982 Acts, and footnote comparisons to income tar pro- 
t, $00. visions of 1928 and 1932 Acts, as well as tables showing computation of 
, “he estate and gift tares. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1934. Pp. 255. 
ress. 
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Beacu, W. G. a E. E. American social problems. (Stanford * 
Univ., Calif.: S Press. 1934. Pp. 400. $1.75.) ‘ 
BicKERMAN, J. I Gleichheit: eine soziologische Untersuchung 
ther das menschlichen Gesellschaft. (Berlin: Arthur 
Collignon. 1934 Jou 
Brainerp, J. G., iltimate consumer: a study in economic illiter- a) 
acy. Annals, \ *hiladelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. Lak 
1934. Pp. 244. 1 
BRECKINRIDGE, S. ind the courts: select statutes and judicial Lay 
decisions. (Chi f Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. 625. $3.50.) s 
Broprick, J. Th orals of the Jesuits: an answer to Dr. H. M. v 
Robertson. (N xford Univ. Press. 1934. Pp. 158. $2.25.) Lip 
Carneaig, A. Th alth, and other timely essays. (Garden City, x 
N.Y.: Doubleda 1933. Pp. xxiv, 287.) Mc 
ilth, labor, socialism. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday Dor 192.) Ma 
Coxe, A. H. and | K. W. A manual of thesis writing for graduates Y 
and undergradu y York: Wiley. 1934. Pp. ix, 48. 75c.) 
Conrrey, B. Sox 1 textbook in social science for Catholic high . 
schools. (New Y r. 1934. Pp. 788. $1.68.) d 
ENGELBRECHT, H en, F. C. Merchants of death: a study of n 
the internationa ndustry. (New York: Dodd Mead. 1934. Pp. I 
319. $2.50.) 
FaircuHitp, H. P y. (New York: Wiley. 1934. Pp. x, 634. ¢ 
p2.75.) 
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Fay, C. L. The technique of social investigation. (New York: Harper. 1934. 
Pp. xii, 315. $2.50.) 

Chapters on planning a study, use of available sources, direct observa- 
tion, the interview, questionnaires, tests, analysis, and writing the report. 
There is an extended annotated bibliography of 60 pages. Author is pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Rochester. 

Hacerty, J. E. T'wentieth century crime: eighteenth century methods of 
control. (Boston: Stratford. 1934. Pp. iv, 222. $2.) 

Her, C. Do we want fascism? (New York: John Day. 1934. Pp. 288. $2.) 

Horruer, R. and Moris, R. Revenus et niveaux de vie indigénes au Maroc. 

Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1934. Pp. 231.) 

Hercuins, G. Women who work. (New York: International Pubs. 1934. Pp. 
vi, 285. $2.) 

Though the story she tells is not new, Miss Hutchins has succeeded in 
providing such an abundance of interesting new facts and such freshness 
of style that the reader follows every chapter with enthusiasm. Presented 
primarily for the person untrained in economics, the descriptive details 
afford meat for the specialist. Written with a definitely radical bias, the 
substance is nevertheless significant for the most conservative. This is the 
story of women in various industries and their part in the American labor 
movement. Appropriate references to the effectiveness of the National 
Industrial Recovery act make it timely; and a chapter on the history of 
women in American strikes gives it perspective. It is a book to recommend 
toa person who scorns the labor movement, to a student who has failed to 
understand the radical point of view, to anyone who wants a vigorous 
account of labor in action. 

Evizasetu S. May 


Jounston, J. The nemesis of economic nationalism and other lectures in 
applied economics. (London: P. S. King. 1934. Pp. v, 116. 4s. 6d.) 

Laxuovsky, G, Le racisme et V’orchestre universel. (Paris: Alcan. 1934. Pp. 
153. 15 fr.) 

Lampert, E. Une fuite dans les institutions de paiz: le libre jeu des repre- 
sailles et 'embargo punitif sur les marchandises. (Lyon: Rev. de 1’Uni- 
versité. 1934. Pp. 71.) 

Lirpman, W. The method of freedom. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. Pp. 
xiv, 117. $1.50.) 

McConaucuy, J. Who rules America? A century of invisible government. 
(New York: Longmans Green. 1934. Pp. 338.) 

Macmittan, H. Reconstruction: a plea for a national policy. 8rd imp. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1984. Pp. xi, 128. $1.40.) 

This volume, first published in December, 1933, quickly demanded two 
re printings. The author warns his readers that Britain may be in greater 
danger from recovery than from depression. The problem of unemploy- 

“gee persists and will persist unless fundamental changes be brought about 

»y planning, the coérdination of financial, industrial, and political policies, 
cand a development of self-government for industry. 

Mitts, H. E., and others. College women and the social sciences. (New 
York: John Day. 1934. Pp. xv, 324. $2.50.) 

A collection of essays written in honor of Professor Herbert E. Mills, 
who joined the staff of Vassar College in 1890 as associate professor of 
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€ are; of “basic communism” as the proper goal for neotechnic society is not 

h cep- adequately explored or defended, but is reminiscent in its simple faith, of 

allege that earnest little tract Prohibiting Poverty. 

0,” by There is an excellent annotated bibliography, which might well have 

comer been extended, however, on the economic side. The appended “list of in- 
ventions” leaves one with the thought that what is really needed is a 

he de- family tree, not an enumeration. 

-sident B. A. THresHer 


amph, MB Newsuorme, A. and Kinessury, J. A. Red medicine: socialized health in 
soviet Russia. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Doran. 1933. Pp. xvi, 324.) 

1934. BBB Ocaurn, W. F., editor. Social change and the new deal. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1934. Pp. vii, 120. $1.) 


studies A collection of 18 articles relating to the present recovery program. 
ane, It The titles of the several contributions are as follows: “The background of 
as Mr, the New Deal,” by W. F. Ogburn; “Economic recovery,” by F. C. Mills; 
| social “Money and finance,” by H. D. Gideonse; “The recovery law,” by L. S. 
id pro- Lyon and C. L. Dearing; “Unemployment and relief,” by Frances Perkins; 
- which “Labor,” by W. J. Lauch; “Agriculture and rural life,” by J. H. Kolb; 


ientific “Education,” by C. H. Judd; “The Tennessee basin,” by T. J. Woofter, 
Jr.; “Nationalism,” by J. C. King; “The beginnings of reconstruction,” by 

echnics H. P. Fairchild; “Social philosophy,” by R. M. MaclIver; and “The future 

(2) an of the New Deal,” by W. F. Ogburn. 

ements HB Rein, M. G. Economics of household production. (New York: Wiley. 1934. 

dening Pp. viii, 408. $3.) 

logical Ryan, J. A., Moon, P. T. and McGowan, R. A. International economic life. 

nachine (Washington: Catholic Assoc. for Internat. Peace. 1934. Pp. 48. 10c.) 

ture of A preliminary report on ethics and on economic relations. 

at first HAR Sius, N. L. Elements of rural sociology. Rev. ed. (New York: Crowell. 1934. 

d” and Pp. xv, 718. $3.75.) 

form 4 MMM Sove, G. The coming American revolution. (New York: Macmillan. 1934. 
Pp. 314. $2.50.) 


technic HB Tanpy, W. L. Economics of leisure: a study in consumption. (Urbana: Univ. 
lass as of Illinois. 1934, Pp. 11. 25c.) 

> paleo MAE Tucwert, R. G. and Hixx, H. C. Our economic society and its problems: a 
vonifer study of American levels of living and how to improve them. (New York: 
er Harcourt Brace. 1984. Pp. ix, 566.) 
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Conclusions and recommendations: report of the Commission on the Social 
re scale Studies. (New York: Scribner’s. 1934. Pp. ix, 168.) 


hemical Prepared under the sponsorship of the American Historical Association. 
aking « International survey of social services. Stud. and rep. ser. M, No. 11. 
gt (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1933. Pp. xxiii, 688. $4.) 

ics 


d inter- It would give a healthy jolt to those persons who so glibly quote the 

comparative costs of social services in various countries if they would 
| forces read the introduction to this study, recently put out by the International 
Seiaiial Labour Office. Here one learns that, following a suggestion made by the 
4 to British Ministry of Labour, a Committee of Experts was asked to report 
on the scope of an enquiry into the costs of social services and on the pos- 
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ae a sibility and best methods of comparing these costs internationally. Such 
al ‘ comparison the committee, after due examination of available material, 
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Mary B. Gison 
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Insurance and Pensions 


The Social Cost of Industrial Insurance. By Maurice Taytor. (New 
York: Knopf. 1983. Pp. xx, 421. $8.25.) 

Writing from the background of his experiences as director of the 
Jewish Welfare Association of Boston, Mr. Taylor attacks the high 
cost of industrial insurance with all the vigor of Justice Brandeis’ agita- 
tion of a quarter century ago and with a fine regard for insurance sta- 
tistics. It is noteworthy that an ardent advocate of social insurance 
should base his argument upon the financial reports of the leading com- 
panies with only a few significant omissions of factual material which 
might weaken his case. 

It is to be regretted that more than 100 pages are devoted to a sum- 
mary of industrial insurance such as can be found in textbooks and 
company bulletins. Students of insurance will take little interest in the 
frst nine chapters except for some excellent tables summarizing and 
combining the reports and exhibits of the three leading “industrial” 
companies. In fact, such a large portion of the volume resembles an 
insurance textbook that the “message” implied by the title is only found 
after diligent search, being largely concentrated in the three closing 
chapters. This unduly long treatment of the business of industrial in- 
surance does, however, strengthen one’s confidence in the author’s pains- 
taking attempt to avoid overreaching the facts. I would be bold enough 
to suggest that the title might have been less misleading had it been 
phrased somewhat as follows: Industrial Insurance: Its Growth, Under- 
writing Problems, Relation to Other Insurance, High Cost and Social 
Significance. Such a title would commend it to students and teachers of 
life insurance, the group that will find this study most useful. 

The author gives entirely too little attention to the possible alterna- 
tives, which he divides into two classes: (1) other forms of private in- 
surance, and (2) life insurance under governmental auspices. Under (1) 
are included ordinary, group, labor-union, wholesale, salary-allotment, 
and “thrift savings”; and under (2) he discusses the Massachusetts 
Savings Bank Insurance plan, post-office insurance in England, and 
Japan, governmental plans in Belgium, Switzerland, Wisconsin, etc. 

It is significant that only 18 pages are devoted to the alternatives in 
a volume of 848 pages; and only six of these are devoted to (1)! This 
brevity is due either to a lack of understanding of the life insurance 
business as a whole or to an unwillingness to face frankly the deficiencies 
of some of the alternatives. It is one thing to point out the high cost of 
“five and dime” insurance and quite a different thing to develop an ac- 
ceptable substitute therefor. 

The author does not examine the shortcomings of one of the predeces- 
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comparisons should be on an age by age basis at least. Some comparison 
of lapses with percentages of repossessed goods sold on installment credit 
to these industrial classes would have becn helpful. Surrender charges 
for those buying ordinary policies are almost fictitious parts of the so- 
cial cost of industrial insurance because they are buying less “wasteful” 
forms of insurance; lapses are in somewhat the same category if they 
are followed by the purchase of ordinary forms. 

The author should have deleted the suggested alternatives or dou- 
bled the size of the volume so as to include a detailed consideration of 
these alternatives. His exceedingly useful analysis of this wide range of 
statistical data does support his conclusion that “insurance is necessary 
and valuable and should be possessed by everyone that can afford it. It 
is not so holy, however, that it has to be rammed down the throat of the 
body politic, whether or not there is the wherewithal to support it. For 
that large share of the population which cannot afford to purchase its 
own insurance, the government, which ultimately is the insurer of us all, 
must take primary responsibility” (p. 832). But his study also sup- 
ports other and equally benevolent conclusions and suggestions for re- 
ducing the high cost of the type of insurance popular among wage-earn- 
ers. 

Frank G. Dickinson 

University of Illinois 

NEW BOOKS 
Farrar, H. M. The fire insurance racket in California. (Los Angeles: Author. 

1933. Pp. 110.) 

Fitcu, G. W. What everybody wants to know about annuities. (New York: 

Knopf. 1934. Pp. 188. $2.) 

An explanation of various types of annuity contracts. A clear presenta- 
tion of the advantages of annuities and a chapter on their history. 


Pais, F. W. and Scuwartz, G. L. Insurance funds and their investment. 
(London: P. S. King. 1984. Pp. x, 118. 4s. 6d.) 

This volume is No. 2 of a series of studies in economics and commerce 
sponsored by the London School of Economics and Political Sciences. The 
authors are Sir Ernest Cassel] Lecturers in the University of London. “The 
book begins with a description in non-technical language of the origin and 
nature of the funds which accumulate in the hands of insurance concerns, 
proceeds with an analysis of the methods of employing the funds, and then 
discusses the operation of these financial processes over time” (pp. ix-x). 

The authors present summaries of the investments of the principal life 
insurance companies of the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
both cases fixed-interest securities predominate. In both lists, but espe- 
cially in the United States, common stocks occupy an insignificant posi- 
tion. Government securities, since the war, occupy a more prominent posi- 
tion in the United Kingdom than in the United States, a phenomenon 
partly accounted for by differences with respect to public debt policy. In 
both countries mortgages occupy an important position, but in recent years 
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‘ember 


sympathetic reader, at least—quite baffling. Beginning with the polar con- 
cepts of acquiescence and activity, defined at the outset in such a way that 
they appear to be incompatible, he seeks to discover what their réles are 
in the philosophy and practice of Marxian communism. He claims that 
ae none of the philosophical interpretations of Marx does justice to both the 
dick acquiescent and activistic aspects of his thought, and closes by suggesting 
While that, after all, the two do involve each other anc. that their “psychological 
and logical consistency” can best be grasped by the interpretation of com- 
munism as an “attitude.” Now if I have understood Dr. Brameld aright, 
he is really concerned with the familiar problem of the nature of human 
activity in Marx’s thought and its relation to the Marxian theories of 
knowledge and social causation. Had he stated the problem more sharply, 
not only would his style be clearer and the analysis of conflicting Marx 
interpretations more relevant but he would have avoided offering a solution 
of the central issue, which consists in nothing more than an elaborate 
K, 638, reformulation of it. For after all what does it mean to say that if com- 

7 munism is approached as an “attitude” it is “psychologically and logically 
(New consistent?” Is there any attitude which, as an attitude, is not psychologi- 
cally consistent? And how can an “attitude” ever affect the problem of 
logical consistency which is an affair of proposition ? 

Dr. Brameld’s use of the term “acquiescence” seems to cover any 
theory of the cosmos and the social order which affirms the existence of an 
organic determinism or fatalism. Now there is no necessary connection at 
all between a theory of fatalism and an attitude of practical acquiescence. 
Indeed, historically the intensest kind of activity has been associated with 
the extremest kind of organic determinism. Mohammedanism and Calvinism 
are cases in point. A belief that everything we are about to do and all its 
consequences are already pre-determined does not paralyze our activity, it 
simply makes that activity unintelligible and unintelligent. Nor is an ac- 
tivist interpretation of Marx necessarily incompatible with the belief that 
there are certain determinate social conditions and tendencies which limit 
the opportunities of action and constitute the frames within which the con- 
sequences of action operate. Since Dr. Brameld’s term “acquiescence” is 
used so broadly that it covers every case in which something is accepted 
as a point of departure and reform, and since every activist theory—short 
of magical idealism—must start from a recognition of the given, and work 
with some knowledge assumed as a result of past experience to be probably 
true, I cannot understand on what grounds he counterposes the activist 
interpretation of Marx to his own. To be sure, there appears to be an undue 
emphasis upon human activity in such an interpretation, and upon the 
niv. of crucial importance of class consciousness and class action in certain local 

but important situations; but this appearance only arises from the point 
vunism of view of mechanistic determinism. 
ascien- The quest for Marx’s meaning will never be settled by exegetical inquiry 
e sub- alone. Only when the development of Marx’s thoucht is patiently studied 
Jevant in relation to his historical situation, his intellectual and revolutionary 
Engels contemporaries, to the way in which he defined his central purposes and 
idered problems, and to the actual method of his analysis, shall we be in a posi- 
tion to defend an adequate interpretation. 
to one Siwney Hook 
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of street-car receipts in the cities, the latter agreement, if not both, 
being perhaps little short of trivial. 

Next, realizing that the prosperity of the working “masses,” though 
in itself a most desirable state of affairs, is not necessarily a barometer 
for the continued wellbeing of the people as a whole, an attempt is made 
to gain a broader basis for an estimate of what is called “the social 
vellbeing.” Dr. Elsas solves this problem not by forming averages over 
the incomes of the other classes, but rather by constructing an index 
number of what might be called “the wellbeing of capital’; for in this 
lies the limiting factor for the prosperity of the masses. This index he 


!compounds of three items: the reciprocal of the discount rate, the 


index of stock prices, and the clearing-house transactions of the Reichs- 
bank, the latter two corrected for the varying purchasing power of 
money. This “capital index” (again referred to 1918) rises from the 
lower depths in 1924 (27), rather steadily until 1927 (75), remains 
almost stationary for two years, takes a steep upturn in 1929 (84), and 
then falls just as steep until 1932 (70). 

Next, and as it seems to this reviewer, somewhat in violation of his 
principle of not averaging heterogeneous elements, the author calculates 
a weighted average of the indices of “mass” prosperity and of capital, 
which he calls “the index of social wellbeing” and which shows, as is to be 
expected, in a somewhat mollified form the behavior of its two com- 
ponents, rising with fair continuity from 1924 to 1929, and declining 
steadily until 1932. 

The second part of the book, “dynamics of wages,” is largely a con- 
troversy against certain opinions advocated notably by J. Rueff (“Les 
Variations du Chémage en Angleterre,” Revue Politique et Parlamen- 
taire Dec., 1925). According to these views, contractually rigid wages, 
supported by unemployment doles in the face of falling prices, are di- 
rectly responsible for the growth of unemployment. Dr. Elsas grants 
that statistics for England do show a close correlation between rising 
real wages and rising unemployment. But he points out (1) that no 
such agreement exists for a number of other countries, and (2) that a 
correlation does not necessarily indicate a causal relationship. Wages, 
he claims, may rise very well in the face of falling prices, especially in 
times of augmented productivity due to rationalization of processes or 
other structural improvements. Rising real wages engender unemploy- 
ment only where this rise definitely damages the wellbeing of capital. A 
¥age optimum exists below which the purchasing power of the masses 
does not keep pace with productivity, and above which the diminishing 
strength of capital results in increasing unemployment. The figures for 
Germany show that wage rates (for skilled workers) continued to rise 
until the middle of 1980, a full year after business barometers of all kinds 
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Coxrav, P. W. A survey of economic planning. Harvard Bus, Rev., Apr., 1934. Pp. 11. 

Gmronse, H. D. Etude générale du programme Roosevelt. Rev. Econ. Internat., Apr., 
1934. Pp. 44. 

Mus, F. C. Economic recovery. Am. Jour. Soc., May, 1934. Pp. 11. 

Moviton, H. G. Government and economics. Pittsburgh Record, May-June, 1934. 
Pp. 4. 

Oceurn, W. F. The future of the new deal. Am. Jour. Soc., May, 1934. Pp. 7. 

Stoax, A. P., Jr., and others. Science and industry in the coming century. Sci. Mo., 
July, 1934. Pp. 22. 

Scro, G. A. Mexico’s six-year plan. Pan Am. Union Bull., Apr., 1934. Pp. 8. 

Taussic, F. W. “Wanted, consumers.” Yale Rev., Spring, 1934. Pp. 15. 

Vito, F. J nuovi indirizzi della politica economica negli S. U. A. Riv. Internat. di 
Sci. Soc., May, 1934. Pp. 22, 

Woorrer, T. J., Jn. The Tennessee basin. Am. Jour. Soc., May, 1934. Pp. 9. 

Minerals and civilisation in Africa, Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 1934. Pp. 12. 

The United States: recovery and reform. Round Table, Mar., 1934. Pp. 15. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Buock, J. L. Retirement plans in industry. N.A.C.A. Bull., June 15, 1984. Pp. 17. 
Fowirr, C. B. The British unemployment insurance system. Am. Fed., Apr., 1984. 
Pp. 10. 


ag American unemployment insurance legislation, Am. Fed., June, 1934. 

p. 12. 

—-——. Unemployment insurance in Germany. Am. Fed., May, 1934. Pp. 6. 

Ixsorera, F. Parallelo financiario fra assicurazione privata @ assicurazione sociale. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1934. Pp. 10. 

Kui, C. A. The purchase of security through unemployment compensation. Am. 
Lab Legis. Rev., Mar., 1984. Pp. 12. 

Natuan, O. Some considerations on unemployment insurance in the light of German 
eeperience. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1934. Pp. 89. 
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Ovatm, W. Nat ‘ ce in France. Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1984, Pp. 16, 

Pewxcaraov, C. 1 urance et la distribution du crédit par les banques, 
Jour. dela S I , Apr., 1934, Pp. 33. 

Tino, L. G. The unce act in China. Mo. Bull. Econ. China, Apr., 1934, 
Pp. 14. 

eaten A. Une insurance benefit, and contribution scales in Ge. 
many and Gre Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1934. Pp. 7. 

Zastrow, L. E. | ‘cance, N.A.C.A. Bull., June 15, 1984. Pp. 10. 

Sor 1 and Co-operative Enterprises 

Courttn, R. and L’activité des institutions économiques internationales, 
Rev. d’Econ. | \ 1934. Pp. 45. 

Fone, H. D. Th ent in China. Mo. Bull. Econ. China, May, 1934, 
Pp. 30. 

Leontier, W. I russischen Fiinfjahrplanes. Weltwirtsch. Archiy, 
May, 1934. P} 

Voupice.u, A. | itivismo. Nuovi Studi, Jan.-Apr., 1934. Pp, 13. 


stics and Its Methods 


Hermpere, Dr. 7 tand der Statistik. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. und 
V olkswirtscha l Pp. 14 

Jorpan, C. Sur es géométriques et arithmétiques. Jour. de la Soc. 
Hongroise de S , nos. 1-2. Pp. 9. 

Kemp, W. B. So atistical analysis. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 
1934. Pp. 12. 

J. S nstruction of index numbers of unemployment. 
Internat. Lab. I +. Fp 28 

Varca, E. Prob Tour. de la Soc. Hongroise de Stat., Année 1934, 
nos. 1-2. Pp. 41 

Wuson, E. B. 7 American business activity. Quart. Jour. Econ, 
May, 1934. P} 

Wisniewski. Inte clical and seasonal variations. Econometrica, Apr, 
1934. Pp. 9. 

Worxine, E. J. D ng times of rapid economic change. Econometrica, 


Apr., 1934. Pp 
National income mf. Bd. Bull., May 10, 1934. Pp. 7. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission in re- 
.ponse to Senate Resolution No. 166, dealing with Practices of the Steel In- 


dustry under the Code, has been published as Senate Document No. 159, 73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session (Washington, 1934, pp. 79). 


In the series of documents dealing with Chain Stores, prepared by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, have been published Chain-Store Advertising, Senate 
Document No. 84, 78rd Congress, 2nd Session (Washington, 1934, pp. 89) 
and Chain-Store Price Policies, Senate Document No. 85, 73rd Congress, 2nd 
Session (Washington, 1934, pp. 146). There has also been published another 
report on Prices and Margins of Chain and Independent Distributors for the 
drug industry as carried on in Detroit, Senate Document No. 96, 73rd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session (Washington, 1934, pp. 51). 


The letter from George N. Peek, special adviser to the President, on For- 
eign Trade, under date of May 23, 1934, has been published as a separate 
Washington, pp. 9). 


The First Annual Report of the Farm Credit Administration for 1933 has 
been issued. This covers federal land banks, intermediate credit banks, the 
Central Bank for Coéperatives and banks for coéperatives, Farm Credit 
Administration wool plan, regional agricultural credit corporations and joint 
stock land banks (Washington, 1934, pp. 177). 


Circular No. 20 of the Farm Credit Administration deals with Laws Per- 
taining to Farm Mortgage Loans as Amended to February 1, 1984 (Wash- 
ington, 1984, pp. 96). 


Further hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture have been 
published. Serial I deals with the hearings on the Bankhead Cotton Control 
Bill, held February 12-17, 1984 (pp. 167). Serial J deals with the hearings 
on Sugar Beets and Sugarcane as Basic Commodities, held February 19-23, 
1934 (pp. 251). 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued a summary of 
Crop Insurance Features of Agricultural Adjustment Programs under date 
of June, 1934 (Washington, pp. 5). 


The federal Department of Agriculture has published preliminary reports 
on the Farm Housing Survey carried on under the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. Preliminary reports have appeared for the State of Florida (pp. 16), 
Randolph County, West Virginia (pp. 8), Monongalia County, West Virginia 
pp. 3), State of Delaware (pp. 11). 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a study in its series of Census of 
Distribution on the Distribution of Grain (Washington, 1934, pp. 45, 5c.). 


The United States Tariff Commission has issued Comparison of Tariff 
Acts showing the dutiable schedules and the free list of the Tariff Act of 
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r provisions of the Tariff Act of 1922 (Washing. 


Labor 


Committee on Education and Labor entitle 
Board, held March 14-April 9, have been pub- 
on, 1934, pp. 1028). 


Committee on Interstate Commerce entitle 
r Act, held April 10-19, have been printed 


Committee has printed the Argument for Rati- 
{mendment in a separate pamphlet. This con 
fessor Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia Uni- 
1m, formerly president of the Association of the 
rk, W. W. Gardner, Legislative Drafting Re 
rsity, and Professor Herman A. Gray, New 
New York, 419 Fourth Avenue, pp. 83), 


Banking 
ederal Monetary Authority before the House 


| Currency have been printed. These deal with the 


30 and March 8, 1934 (Washington, pp. 514), 


were held hearings on the Gold Reserve Act of 
p. 389). 


Public Finance 


; published in the series of Digests of State 
1 Revenue: 1932, Oklahoma (pp. 52, 5c.); 
kota (pp. 41, 5ce.); Maine (pp. 34, 5c.). 


has also published mimeographed sheets of 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1933. 
‘epared for the States of California, Dels- 
, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


ymmittee of the House Committee on Wars 
co Taxes, held March 27-31, and April 10, 
fs and letters from over 100 interested parties 


rd Congress, 2nd Session, deals with the Reve 
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Recent state publications are: 

1934 Supplement to Revenue Laws of California, 1932 (Sacramento, 1934, 

282). 
ediene Tax Law Enacted by the Indiana General Assembly at 
Its 1933 Regular Session, prepared by Philip Lutz, Jr., attorney general 
of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1933, pp. 92). 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commis- 
rion, Tar Year of 1938 (Concord, pp. 199). 

Bulletin No. 21 of the Rhode Island Tax Officials’ Association, issued 
February 1, 1934, contains a résumé of tax legislation in Rhode Island 
during 1933; also a paper on the Andover plan for sustaining valuations, 


by Frank H. Hardy. 


NOTES 


The next AmertcaNn Economic Association yil] bp 
held in Chi 29, with headquarters at the Palmer Hong 
The follo n added to the membership of the Amenricay 


Econ MIC May le 

Alsberg, C. L.. tute, Stanford University, Calif. 

Bishop, G. L., Boston, Mass. 

3oehler, E., | es Institut, Eidgenossische Technische Hoc. 


schule, Zu 
Bridewell, D. A rs’ Loan Corp., Jonesboro, Ark. 
Bursk, J. P., | University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Campbell, G. W Chicago, 
Chingos, E. G ria, L.I., N.Y. 
Cohen, J. L., R , State College, Pa. 
Crawford, R. I \ raska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Crowell, E. C., , University, Va. 
ood, N.J. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ferguson, O. J ng, University of Nebraska, Station A, Lincoln, 
Neb 

Fisher, A. G. | », Dunedin, N.Z. 

Foster, P te College, Pa. 

Gumperz, J., ¢ 19, New York City. 

Hand, G. H., D Granville, Ohio. 

James, G., 44 ( > Me 


Johanningsmei versity, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Kuhns, W. R., Association, 22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


Lederer, E., 32 . vy York City. 
Loman, H. J., \ University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michelsen, E. A Bound Brook, N.J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. A .ve.. Beaver, Pa. 
Moore, W. J., | 

O’Geran, G., S Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sargent, N., 11 ‘\ i York City. 

Sauvain, H. C., York City. 
Schmidt, E Pa n, Neb. 
Starkweather, L. ] 1 Pl., Plainfield, 
Steffen, P., 512 York City. 


Stephan, A. H Ave., Trenton, N.J. 
Stevens, R. T., ] State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Stradley, L. P , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, O. H., ] Cambridge, Mass. 
Taylor, P. E., 7 fartford, Conn. 


Taylor, W. C., ¢ iviser to the President on Foreign Trade, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Thompson, D. I , Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I'hompson, R. I , Baton Rouge, La. 

Timoshenko, V , Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Unstad, L. L., I , Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Wagner, R. K., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Warters, D. N., . Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wentworth, M1 \tworth, Board of Water Supply, Honolulu, TH. 
Wolf, R. B., Pr euser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Woods, S. E., ¢ 11 Vodickova Ulice, Prague II, Czechoslovekia 
Young, P. A., ( , Columbus, Ohio. 


Che sevent ng of the Agricultural Society was held ht 
Washington, ) residential address was delivered by Loui 
Bernard Schn College on “The Agricultural Revolution 


the Prairies a1 Plains of the United States.” 
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Summer meetings of the Econometric Society and the American Statistical 
\ssociation in conjunction with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science were held in Berkeley, June 20-22, 1934. Among the papers 
presented were: “A Mathematical Theory of Production Stages in Eco- 
nomics,” by John M. Thompson, Rice Institute; “The Effect of Dumping on 
Monopoly Price,” by Raymond Garver, University of California at Los 
Angeles; “Some Methodological Implications of J. M. Keynes’s Treatise on 
Money,” by Leo Rogin, University of California; “Some Problems in the 
Determination of Supply-Price Relationships,” by H. J. Stover, University 
of California; “Price Differentials and Price Ratios as Subjects of Com- 
modity Price Analysis,” by Holbrook Working, Stanford University; “Com- 
modity Surpluses as Factors in Genera] Price Movements and in Business 
Fluctuations,” by N. J. Silberling, San Francisco; “A New Index Number 
of Investment Experience in American Industrial Common Stocks, 1872- 
1915,” by W. F. C. Nelson, Cowles Commission for Economic Research; 
“Selected Statistics on the Financial Condition of Corporations,” by W. L. 
Crum, Harvard University; ““A Chemical Theory of Money,” by T. J. Kreps, 
Stanford University; “Price Stabilization and Credit Control,” by F. A. 
Waring, Berkelev, California; “Price Maintenance and the Consumer,” by 
E. T. Grether, University of California; “N.R.A. ‘Planning’ and the Con- 
sumer,’ by R. A. Brady, University of California. 


Under the auspices of the New York City Housing Authority, the Wel- 
fare Council of New York, the Lavanberg Foundation and other agencies, 
including the Museum of Modern Art, will be held a low-cost housing ex- 
hibit at the New York Museum of Modern Art, October 15-November 15. 
This exhibit will be devoted to showing American and European housing de- 
velopments which meet the requirements of low rentals. There will also be 
shown in graphic form such evidence as has been made available in recent 
years which may be used in developing a foundation for a low rental housing 
program in the United States. 


The Indian Statistical Institute is issuing the Indian Journal of Statistics, 
the first number of which appeared in June, 1933, under the editorship of 
P.C. Mahalanobis. This journal will be published quarterly, and each num- 
ber will contain an article on economic statistics and one bibliographical 
article. The Institute is a corporate member of the Royal Statistical Society 
of London. It may be noted that the service department of the Institute is 
prepared to supply free of charge any statistical information regarding 
India that may be available. (Indian Statistical Institute, Statistical Labo- 
ratory, Presidency College, Calcutta, India.) 


The first issue of The Oriental Economist, to be published monthly, ap- 
peared in May, 1984 (The Toyo Keizai Shimpo Sha, Osaka, $2.75 per 
annum), 

Appointments and Resignations 


Viva Booth has been promoted to the rank of professor of business re- 
search at Ohio State University. 


Frederick A. Bradford of Lehigh University taught courses in money and 
banking in the summer school of Northwestern University. 
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Lehigh University was engaged during the summer 4 
isus of manufactures for the Central Statistical Board 


f the University of Georgia School of Commere, j 
b Viner in some special work in finance for ¢}, 
Washington. 


»f Harvard University will teach during the ag. 
University of California at Los Angeles, Th 
2 Graduate School of Arts and Sciences next yey 
; been invited to join the faculty for a year as visiting 
help start the graduate work in economic theory 
nar courses, one on general economic theory anj 
eory. He taught in the summer school of the Un: 
Lake City. 


has been appointed associate professor of eco. 


University of Denver nas been appointed professor 
»f Business Administration of the University of 


nber of the economics staff at Harvard Univer. 
ember of a group to make a study during the 
nking, and taxation and revenue, for the Treasury 


resigned his position as Deputy Administrator of 
lministration in Washington and has returned to 
sor of marketing at Ohio State University. 


n promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
Liniversity. 


tant professor of economics at the University of 
er of the American Association of University 

; recodifying the insurance statutes of the State 
»f the last General Assembly. 


pointed research assistant in the department of 
f North Carolina and will do part-time teach- 
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ink of professor. 


University of Illinois College of Law, is ass 
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B. F. Haley, executive head of the department of economics at Stanford 


al Boas ‘niversity, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 
; George H. Hand of the Princeton Graduate School has been appointed 
gh ‘nstructor of economics at Denison University. 


Albert G. Hart of the University of Chicago has been granted a leave of 
absence to carry on research under Professor Viner at the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the summer. In the autumn and winter he will be in Europe 
studying monetary and banking problems and will return to the University 
for the spring quarter. 


the aCa- 
eles, The 
1ext year, 
1S Visiting 
ie theory, 
eory and 
the Uni- 


Everett D. Hawkins has been appointed instructor in economics at Prince- 
ton University. 


Gordon Hayes, professor of economics at Ohio State University, is on 
leave from that university, acting as Director of Research for the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


J. Richard Huber of the Princeton Graduate School has been appointed 


professor instructor of economics at Emory University. 


versity of 
Clifford L. James has been promoted to the rank of associate professor 
of economics at Ohio State University. 


Univer. 
uring the George M. Janes, professor of economics and head of the department at 
Treasury Kenyon College since 1925, has retired and has been made emeritus profes- 


sor of economics. 


trator of John W. Jenkins of the University of Georgia School of Commerce is 
urned to visiting Russia with a group of economists. He will return in time for the 
ity. fall quarter of the University. 
fessor of Walter H. Keller, assistant instructor in economics at the University of 
Nebraska College of Business Administration, has been appointed to a grad- 
uate assistantship in economics at the University of California. 
ersity of 
niversity Donald Kemmerer, who completed his work for the doctorate at Princeton 
he State in June, has been appointed instructor in economics at Lehigh University. 
Richard A. Lester is an instructor in economics at Princeton University. 
tment of Francis E. McIntyre, formerly research assistant at the University of 
ne teach- Chicago, has been appointed instructor in economics at Stanford University. 
—— Lyles G. McNairy has been appointed instructor in economics at the Uni- 
riversity, versity of North Carolina. 
_ BR. McQueen of the University of Saskatchewan will take over the teach- 
is ass0- ing work of Professor W. A. Mackintosh at Queen’s University during the 
os of the session 1934-35. 
os W. A. Mackintosh, head of the department of political and economic science 
scademic 


at Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, has been granted leave of absence 
for the session 1934-85 and will spend the year in Europe. 
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H. A. Mill niversity of Chicago has been granted a leave g 
absence to s¢ of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Claudius T f the University of North Carolina has been given 
a leave of abs t the position of director of the Bureau of Fy. 
eign and Dom 
Wilson F. P ened as instructor in economics at Lehigh Uni- 
versity in ord graduate work at the University of Chicago 
Donald C. | 1s been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
business organ Ohio State University. Mr. Power is also serving 
as attorney fo Public Utilities Commission. 7 
Lester V. I Princeton Graduate School has been appointed ip. 
structor of ex Princeton University. 


Kenneth W awa College, Kansas, has been added to the fa 
ulty of the Un Denver as assistant professor in the department of 
economics. 


Henry Schi University of Chicago, who has been spending the 
past year on r Europe, will resume his duties at Chicago in th 
autumn quarter 

Daniel M. Sho 1s been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 
of accounting ite University. 

Joseph J. S) f the University of Arizona has been appointed a 
sociate profess partment of economics at Duke University. 

Cleon O. Sw stant professor of personnel management at the 
University of College of Business Administration, has bee 
granted a year ibsence. 

Victor E. V r in economics at Northwestern University, has 
been appointed Professor Swayzee’s place at the University of Ne 
braska College Administration during the coming year. 

Rex S. Wins n promoted to an assistant professorship in eco | 
nomics at the | North Carolina. 

H. D. Wolf ersity of North Carolina has been appointed s 
member of the 1 on unemployment insurance appointed by the 
Governor of N na. Dr. Wolf was elected secretary of the com 
mission and has 1 leave of absence for the fall quarter. 
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lee 4IRTY-FIRST LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
rd ve of ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 


VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


PEN given 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
| of 


soin the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 
The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 


ers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 


igh Uni. peared in the publications as follows: 
Chicag, Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 787. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 8, supplement, p. 43. 
fessor of Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 48. 
) Serving Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 


Sixth list 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

‘welfth list, 1915, in the Revrew for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 

Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 

Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Revrew for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 1925, in the Review for September, 1925, p. 593. 
Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 
Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 
Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the Review for September, 1930, p. 574, 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the Review for September, 1931, p. 582. ° 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, in the Review for September, 1932, p. 561. 
Thirtieth list, 1933, in the Review for September, 1933, p. 560. 
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The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the 
various universities, and, in cases where a publishing company was reported, this has 
been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. 
It will be noted that some thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch 
as a list is published in the American Journal of Sociology. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on May 1, 1934. 


in eco- 


yinted 
by the 


he con- 


Theory and Its History 


James Lane Boswett, A.B., Georgetown, 1920; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1921. The eco- 
nomics of Simon Nelson Patten. 1933. Pennsylvania. Completed. (Published by 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. ) 

Bexsamtn Cartan, A.B., McGill, 1930; A.M., 1931. The relationship of recent cycle 
theory to economic theory, 1935. Chicago. 

ors Leonarp Cartson, A.B., Stockholm, 1982. The theory of depreciation and re- 
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of banking in Missouri. 1934. Cornell, Completed. 

fuzaseTH L. Coox, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1931. The decline of commercial paper. 1934. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Joun T. Croreav, A.B., Holy Cross, 1931; A.M., Clark, 1982. A study of savings 
banking in Massachusetts. 1935. Clark, 

James F. Cusick, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. Some aspects of branch and group banking. 
Accepted. 

Don M. Dattey, B.A., Oberlin, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1922. The development of 
banking in Chicago. 1984. Northwestern. 

Jor. Parraince Dean, A.B., Pomona, 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. A study of mar- 
ginal costs in the small loan business. 1936. Chicago. 

Watter H, Deraptang, A.B., Oberlin, 1929; A.M., 1981. The Spanish peseta since 
1913. 1984. Duke. 

Davy Wittiam Dopwet1, A.B., Oxford, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Treasuries and 
central banks. 1934. Columbia. 

Lowe, Laszito Ecker, B.S., Harvard, 1930. Hungarian monetary problems. 19384. 


Columbia, 


Henry H. Epmisron, B.A., Missouri, 1928; M.A., 1929. Branch banking policy in the 
United States. 1935. Yale, 

Eowanp J. Farkenstern, S.B., North Dakota Agricultural, 1920. Bank failures in 
Ohio. 1935. Chicago. 

Manus Fanrorert1, B.B.A., Chattanooga, 1932; M.A., Oberlin, 1933. Price control 
under the National Recovery Administration. 1935. Duke. 

Canou, W. Forp, A.B., Cornell, 1925. An analysis of the liquidity of bank reserves. 
1934. Cornell. Accepted. 

Prank Hersert Gane, B.S., Kansas Wesleyan, 1924; M.A., Kansas, 1929. A func- 
tional analysis of bank receivership law. 1985. Northwestern. 


Mornis E. Garnsey, A.B., Drury, 1928; A.M., Clark, 1929. The Belgian banking sys- 
tem. 1935. Harvard, 
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influence of competitive changes in state and federal banking codes on American 
banking, 1900-33. 1935. North Carolina, 

cewart M. Marsuatt, B.S. in E.E., Pennsylvania, 1900; M.E., 1910. World trade 

, and the gold supply. 1935. Columbia. 

\uuam H. Maura, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1928; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. The gold 
standard. 1935. Ohio State. 

Norman T. Ness, A.B., Carleton, 1925; A.M., California, 1927. History of currency 

in Bolivia. 1935. Harvard. 

Gsover Noerzet, B.A., Wisconsin, 1929. Theories of the recent foreign exchanges. 
1934. Wisconsin. 

Muprep Norturup, A.B., Missouri, 1922; A.M., 1923. Credit policies of the Reichs- 
bank, 1924-34. 1935. Columbia. 

Grorce Wittarp Patron, B.Ph., Emory, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. An aspect of 
post-war distribution of gold. 1935. Northwestern. 

Cov tvay Hamicton Pirt, A.B., Princeton, 1929. Currency reforms in Guatemala. 
1935. Princeton, 

Srantey Invine Posner, A.B., Amherst, 1930. A comparison of the expansion possi- 
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National bank failures, 1902-31. 1935. Michigan. 
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Waiter F. Ryan, A.B., Whitman, 1930; M.A., Tufts, 1932. Analysis of proposed 
methods of computing member bank reserves. 1935. Cornell. 
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Eu Tasu, A.B., Cincinnati, 1930; A.M., 1931. Open market operations of federal 
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Roserr W. Tox, Jr, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1933. Mutual savings banks in Balti- 
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Haroun W. Torcerson, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. The 
‘unking structure and corporate financing. 1935. Northwestern. 

P W. Torrie, B.A., Kentucky, 1920; M.A., Illinois, 1924. Branch banking in the 
United States prior to 1860. 1934. Jowa. 

Frey Wituam Wacner, B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1981. Savings institutions 
in Washington. 1984. Washington. 
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Gey Raynor Hitt, A.B., Drury, 1927. The economic foundations of the real property 
tax in New York state. 1985. New York, 

aigert Mitten HILLHOUSE, A.B., Davidson, 1924; J.D., New York, 1930; M.A., North 

“Carolina, 1981. History of municipal defaults in the United States. 1935. North- 
western. 

eae J. Hixcxiey, B.A., Wesleyan, 1931; M.S., 1982. State grants-in-aid to local 
governments. 1934. Cornell, Completed. 

Grorct E. HuNSBERGER, A.B., Oberlin, 1925; A.M., 1980. The development of tariff 
policy in the Republican party. 1934. Virginia, 

Jospn Wattace Hustox, A.B., Drake, 1929. Allocation of income for purposes of 
state taxation. 1935. Chicago. 

haruizen JacksoN, A.B., Vassar, 1924; A.M., Stanford, 1928. A study of the rural 
finances of Dutchess County, New York. 1934. Columbia. 

James McPuerson Jarrett, Ph.D., Princeton, 1934. Double taxation of corporation 
income as between the United States and England. Accepted. 

R. W. Jenninos, B.S., lowa, 1927; M.A., Kentucky, 1928. Taxation of horse racing 
and horse race betting in the United States. 1936. Kentucky. 

Eowarp G. Keiru, A.B., Amherst, 1927. The public finance of some Massachusetts 
textile cities. 1935. Harvard, 

Gronce Kerr, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1931. Public utility taxation in Wiscon- 
sin. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Lewis H. Kime, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1984. The taxation of banks. Accepted. (Pub- 
lished by National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1931.) 

lmazt M, Lasovirz, A.B., Minnesota, 1928. A comprehensive examination of state 
expenditures in Illinois. 1985. Chicago. 

timer L. McBrive, B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1920; M.S., 1930. Distribution of the 
tax burden on farm property. 1936. Wisconsin. 

Davw H. McKinney, B.S., Eastern Kentucky Teachers, 1929; M.A., Kentucky, 1933. 
influence of classification and certain administrative changes on taxation in Ken- 
tucky. 1936. Kentucky. 

Pau. E. Maton, B.S., Kansas, 1928; M.B.A., 19380. Fiscal aspects of township gov- 
ernment. 1935. Chicago. 

Veaxon G. Mornison, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. The taxation of corporate 
income by American states. 1935. Chicago. 

Evcene E. Oaxes, B.S., Northwestern, 1931. Studies in Massachusetts town finance. 
1934. Harvard, Completed. 

Ascuiz M, Pgiscu, A.B., Wisconsin, 1915. Relation of state and federal personal in- 
come taxes. 1934. Columbia, 

H. Eowin Perers, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1930. The foreign debt of the Argentine 
tepublic. 1934. Johns Hopkins. Completed. (Published by the Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Swxey Ratner, A.B., City of New York, 1980; A.M., Columbia, 1931. The income 
tax of 1894: a study of the economic and social forces underlying its legislative and 
judicial history. 1935. Columbia, 

Haves A. Ricuarpson, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1922; A.M., Kansas, 1929. Privilege 
revenues. 1935. Johns Hopkins, 

Laster L. Scumurrer, A.B., Penn, 1927; A.M., Maine, 1929. Fiscal aspects of county 
government. 1935. Chicago, 

— T. Sexo, B.A., Wabash, 1928. Special districts in New York state. 1985. 

ale, 

Muray W. Suretps, B.A., Utah, 1921; M.A., 1925. Flexible tariffs in the United 
States. 1934. Washington. Completed. 

Jonx G. Suorr, A.B., Iowa, 1927; A.M., Stanford, 1980. State control over local 
finances, 1935. Chicago. 

A.B., Yale, 1980; A.M., Columbia, 1981. Real estate assess- 
ments in New York. 1934. Columbia, 

Coreen P. Spruit, A.B., North Carolina, 1920; B.Litt., Oxford, 1922, The finances 
of the state of North Carolina since 1860, 1935. Harvard. 
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Leroy D. STINEBOWER, 1. .5B.. K lamazoo, 1926; A.M., Chicago, 1927. The Americay 


flexible tariff, 1922-32. 1935. Chicago. 


J. Witwer Sunveson, B.S., Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1981. The theory and Practice of 
balanced budgets. 193 umbia, 

Wittiam Atten Totman, A.B., Georgetown, 1924; M.A., Kentucky, 193], Business 
taxation in Kentucky. 1936. Kentucky. 

Orsa Forest Trayior, A.B., Western Kentucky State Teachers, 1980; M.A., Ken. 
tucky, 1932. Some asp« of the taxation of surplus. 1935. Kentucky. 

P. N. Tsv, A.B., Calif , 1930; A.M., 1931. Economic surplus and its taxation, 
1933. Illinois. Completed 

Epwarp R. van Sant, A.B., Princeton, 1922; A.M., Pennsylvania State, 1990, The 
short-term debt of the ral government. 1934, Johns Hopkins. 

Gzorce S. Warts, A.B., Queens, 1930; A.M., 1931. Canadian war finance, 1914-19, 1934 
Columbia, 


Wittarp C. Wecxmvetier, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932; M.A., 1983. Tax delinquency in 
Wisconsin. 1936. Wi: cin 


Population and Migration 


Wenvett Cieranp, A.B., Westminster, 1909; A.M., Princeton, 1914. Population 
problems in Egypt. 193 umbia 
Jacos Frespzoy, LL.M., Warsaw; LL.D., Paris. Immigration problem in post-war 


France. 1935. Columbia 
Leo ArgtHur THEopore Haak, A.B., Cornell College, 1926; A.M., Iowa, 1928, The 


discontinuity and co ty of certain New England families. 1934. Harvard, 

BensamMin Hatrern, A.B., Harvard, 1932; A.M., 1933. Deutschtum and Judaism, 
1760-1840. 1935. Ha 

Ryoicui Isun, A.B., Hi e, 1927; A.M., New York, 1930. Selected aspects of the 
population problem of J 1935. Clark. 

Bernarp D. Karpinos, B.A., lowa, 1930; M.A., 1932. The optimum population: a 
historical and critical ysis of the concept. 1934. Iowa. 

Hersert Day Lamson, Ph.B., Brown, 1924; A.M.,:1925. A functional study of the 
American Communit) Shanghai, with special reference to contacts with the 
Chinese. 1935. Harvard 

Cuinc-Cuun Liane, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. The relationship between the population 
and the food supply Accepted. 

Viroinra Cray McCuiure, A.B., Kentucky, 1912; M.A., 1928. Settlement of the Ken- 

~ tucky mountains. 1934. Kentucky. 

Exnest Francis Pennose, B.A., Cambridge, 1925; M.A., 1930. Is Japan overpopu- 
lated: a study in population theories and their application. 1934. Stanford, 

Social Problems and Reforms 

James H. Barnett, B.A., Berea, 1928; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1930. Liquor contrd 
in Philadelphia the first year after repeal. 1935. Pennsylvania. 

Hersert Broom, M.H.! vish Institute of Religion. The economic activities of 
Amsterdam Jewry in eventeeth and eighteenth centuries. 1935. Columbia, 
Joun Wituam Bo.pyererr, A.B., Michigan State, 1929; A.M., Harvard, 1933. Periodic 
and non-periodic, long- and short-time fluctuations in social adaptation. 19% 

Harvard. 

Mary J. Bowman, A.B., Vassar, 1930. The economic background of reformatory 
women. 1935. Radeliffe 

G. W. Crossman, B.S., Huron, 1909; M.A., Chicago, 1914. Certain out-of-school prob- 
lems of adults and the means by which they attempt to solve them. 1934. North 
Dakota. 
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Nat Breacte De Noon, A.B., Harvard, 1982; A.M., 1933. An analytic study of the 

"formation of social strata in industrial societies. 1985. Harvard. 

Ment Evsert Frampton, B.R.E., Boston, 1925; A.M., 1927; M.Sc., 1928. A farm 

family system of living in a so-called submarginal.agrarian area of the Ozark High- 
jands. 1934. Harvard. 

Auce C. Hanson, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1928. Origin and development 
of the concept of a minimum standard of living. 1935. Chicago. 

Hruex Herrmann, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Consumption 
literacy. 1935. Columbia. 

Hanoy S. Jacosy, A.B., Pacific, 1928; M.A., Northwestern, 1932. Sabbath observ- 
ance: a social institution. 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Ime JosepH Kazis, A.B., Harvard, 1932; A.M., 1933. Certain sociological aspects 
of the history of religion. 1935. Harvard. 

Cuartes Paice Loomis, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. Family composition and socio-economic 
activities of the white farmers in Wake County, North Carolina. Accepted. 

Water Atsi~w Lunven, A.B., Gustavus Adolphus, 1922; B.D., Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological, 1927; A.M., Minnesota, 1930. Changes in the structure and mobility 
of western universities. 1934, Harvard. Accepted. 

Rosert Kino Merton, A.B., Temple, 1981; A.M., Harvard, 1982. Foci and shifts of 
attention in intellectual development: a study in social mobility. 1935. Harvard. 

Nuaw Norris, A.B., Stanford, 19380; M.A., 1932. Economic consequences of the 
Tennessee Valley development act. 1936. Stanford. 

Visunv V. Oax, A.M., California, 1923. Commercial education in negro colleges. 
1935. Clark. 

Grorce E. Strpson, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1934. The negro in the white newspaper of 
Philadelphia. Accepted. 

Srepuen S. Staucnter, A.B., Drake, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Social and economic 
causes of the Puritan movement in England. 1935. Columbia. 

Ayonte Emery Stevens, A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1931. The changes in the social and eco- 
nomic status of the intellectual worker. 1935. Columbia. 

W. Lov Tanny, A.B., City of Detroit, 1980; M.A., Michigan, 1931. Economic im- 
plications of leisure. 1933. Illinois. Completed. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Leonard P. Anas, A.B., Alfred, 1928; A.M., Cornell, 1930. An analysis of unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation. 1934. Cornell. 

lavin Benver, B.S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1921; M.A., 1924. Some special aspects 
on the law of life insurance in Pennsylvania. 1937. Pennsylvania. 

Lowett L. Hotes, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1923. Organization 
and management of life insurance companies. 1935. Chicago. 

Joun Perry Hortacner, A.B., Ashland, 1982; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1928. Adminis- 
tration and social and economic effects of workmen’s compensation in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934. Pennsylvania, 

Heyry Dyer Locxe, Ph.D., Harvard, 1934. Life insurance finance, with special refer- 
ence to cash loans and surrenders, 1912-82. Accepted. 

M. W. Mays, B.S. in Econ., Pennsylvania, 1982; M.B.A., 1933. Experience rating in 
casualty and fire insurance. 1935. Pennsylvania. 

Rosert B. Mitcue.t, B.S. in Econ., Pennsvlvania, 1919; M.A., 1988. A basis for com- 
parison of fire insurance companies. 1985. Pennsylvania. 

Menai, G. Murray, B.A., DePauw, 1922; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1929. A statistical basis 
for a state unemployment reserves program. 1935. Wisconsin. 

Evetyn E Stncteton, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1933. Workmen’s compensation in Mary- 
Jand. Accepted. 

Witttam Wanner, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1928; M.S., Columbia, 1931. The control of 

Competition in insurance. 1934. Columbia. 
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